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Foreword 


This  document  presents  as  briefly  as  may  be  possible  a number  of 
research  methods.  These  methods  are  our  means  for  'ituctying  group  process, 
personality  dynamics,  and  "psychological  subgroups”  in  their  interrelations 
with  each  other.  The  basic  inquiry,  operationally  defined  by  these  methods,  is 
into  the  various  shifting  qualities  of  group  experiencing. 

Back  of  any  inquiry  and  guiding  its  creation  of  methods,  is  a more 
or  less  formulated  set  of  intuitions  about  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  being 
studied.  In  our  work,  these  intuitions  represent  a philosophical  position! 
that  the  primary  characteristic  of  experiencing  is  interaction}  that  inter- 
action is  controlled  by  the  toial  patterning  of  circumstances  in  the  universe 
studied}  that  the  individual  is  the  locus  of  a modifiable  pattern  of  directional 
influences}  that  the  "total”  situation"  is  a st.-itc  of  the  group  culture,  com- 
plete with  conscious  and  preconsci/us  agreements}  that  individual  's  behaviors 
presented  to  the  group  are  sumptunatic  of  processes  of  integration  of 
immediate  experiencing  in  the  present  group  with  habits  and  learnings  from 
previous  exocriences  in  other  groups  (and  cultures)}  and  that  affiliations 
among  individual  represent  interdependent  reinforcement  of  channels  ior  (need- 
meeting)  action. 

In  operation,  this  position  requires  a continuously  "vhclistic"  view? 
emphasis  upon  dynamics  (e.g.  emotional  and  motivational  processes)  and  purposes 
(i.e.  quality  of  experience  sought)}  and  a tendoncy  to  think  of  the  group  as  a 

V 

system  of  inter-relationships  among  individuals  who  are  themselves  sub-systemsc 
More  specifically,  as  applied  to  method,  a nunber  of  relevant  features, 
in  order  of  their  appearance  in  this  document,  may  be  pointed  to: 

1.  '.*hc  elimination  of  uie  C0t,uitl on— emotion  dlchc t>c«iyr  lr,  r^ver  o f th6 
"vork-ercotionaL ityn  continuum  (after  3ion)& 


2.  The  perception  of  this  fat  tern  as  descriptive  both  of  group 
culture  and  of  individual  participation,  and  the  notion  that  the  description 
must  oe  given  sequentially  rather  than  cumulatively.  (Thio  is  the  definition 
of  the  “situation”.) 

3.  The  perceotion  of  verbal  content  as  symptomatic  only;  and  its  use 
to  check  inferences  about  the  quality  of  experiencing  rather  than  its  use  as 
the  basis  of  such  inferences. 

U.  The  recognition  that  a changed  quality  of  group  experiencing  must 
also  mean  a changed  pattern  of  participation}  and  the  use  of  this  principle  for 
objective  'initization  of  meetings. 

5.  The  recognition  that  the  building  of  group  culture  must  proceed 
through  the  integration  of  varied  qualities  of  experience  (which,  among  them, 
provide  opportunities  for  all  to  participate)}  and  the  development  of  means  to 
represent  and  study  these  shifts  from  unit  to  unit. 

6.  The  description  of  individual  "personality”  in  the  sane  terns  as  the 
definition  of  the  group  interaction,  with  consequently  greater  power  of  preaicting 
individual  contribution  to  croup  process. 

7o  The  recognition  that  interpersonal  affiliations  may  be  actually 
based  on  shared  sucultures  oriented  around  core  conflicts  (e.go  dependency- 
counterdependency),  and  the  use  of  self-perceptual  data  to  identify  such 
factors  within  the  croup. 

This  document  is  in  effect  a first  draft  of  a more  detailed  work  on 
methodolojy  (to  be  completed,  hopefully,  by  Feb.  1$,  1953).  Its  various 
sections  vere  written  by  different  members  of  the  research  team,  ’out  all  of 
us  shared  in  the  thinking,  drur  thinking  is  better  for  the  help  of  other 
members  of  the  staff  of  this  Laboratory,  colleagues  in  the  Education  and  Psy- 
chology Departments,  colleagues  in  other  Universities,  and  staff  members  of 
the  National  Training  La'^oraoty  in  Group  Development. 

Herbert  A*  Thele.i 
' Pr  c pc  ' '.or . 
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Preliminary  Report!  Research  Methods  for  Studying  Qroupe 

Saul  Ben-Zeev,  Ida  Heintz,  Bill  Hill,  Dorothy  Stock,  Herbert  Thelen 

The  purpose  of  this  summary  progress  report  is  to  communicate  bo  other 
researchers  a number  of  methodological  developments  in  the  study  of  groups. 

More  detailed  reporting  of  procedures  and  of  substantive  findings  will  be  the 
concern  of  subsequent  papers. 

The  methodological  developments  here  reported  have  ^een  "on  the  vay"  through 

continuous  research  activity  in  tho  Human  Dynamics  Laboratory  since  19U7^  Vhey 

have  been  delivered  through  the  help  of  a contract  with  Human  Relations  and 
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Morale  Branch,  Office  of  Naval  Research.  They  have  been  contributed  to  by 
fti.D.  students  in  the  departments  of  Psychology,  Fducation,  Human  Development, 
and  Sociology.  The  present  research  team  was  formed  in  April  1951,  and 
consists  of  Ida  Heintz,  Bill  Hill,  Saul  3en~7eev,  Dorothy  Stock  (Project 
Director)  and  Herbert  Thelen  (Principal  Investigator)'? 

The  data  through  which  and  on  which  the  methods  were  developed  pertain  to 
four  "laboratory  training  groups"  at  the  Fifth  Sumner  Laboratory  (1951)  of  the 
National  Training  Laboratory  in  Group  Development. ^ 

Fach  group  contained  about  15  members  plus  a "trainer"  and  a "training 
associate".  Two  observers  frem  the  research  team  were  present  at  all  meetings 
of  each  group.  The  "curriculum"  of  the  training  groups  was  the  solution  of 
problems  arising  during  the  course  of  their  ovm  operation.  This  type  of  roup 


^Notably  through  !*uD.  dissertations  by  Bob  Dellaan,  Joe  McPherson,  Dorothy 
McPherson,  Settle  Sarchet,  John  ''lidewell.  Dorothy  Stock's  Ph.D,  contributions 
verr  made  prior  to  her  association  with  the  Labc'-n^ry. 

%avy  National  Training  Laboratory  Project  I;  Contract  number,  3-5650-20-1  fhl-. 

^In  addition,  Sob  Rodgers,  Paul  Hare  and  Joseph  Mcf’herson  v:ere  members  of  the 
group  during  its  first  six  months,  or  data-colleeting  stage. 

^The  research  was  initiated  by  decision  of  the  Policy  and  Planning  Ccnrdttee  of 
the  National  Training  Laboratory  in  Oroup  Development,  and  was  supported  by  them 
through  September  1951,  at  which  time  ONR  help  became  available.  Thelen  is  a 
member  of  the  Policy  Aroup  and  this  research  in  one  sense  is  part  of  the 
continuous  stream  of  research  from  the  National  Training  Laboratory. 
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was  selected  for  study  because  in  the  normal  course  of  their  business  they 
produce  ranch  data,  including  interpretations  of  feelings  and  meaber-perceptions. 
Moreover,  these  groups  devote  considerable  energy  to  the  diagnosis  of  "vhat 
is  going  on°  and  the  development  of  "scientific"  means  for  diagnosis  is  a 
major  objective  of  the  research.  Such  identity  of  interest  facilitates 
considerably  the  collection  of  data  and  the  assimilation  of  observers 
in  a group. 

To  begin  our  report,  ve  wish  to  set  the  context  of  our  methodologies 
by  Indicating  first,  several  current  and  distinguishable  lines  of  approach 
to  the  conceptualisation  of  group  phenomena j second,  several  major  problem 
foci  which  pose  the  questions  to  be  investigated)  and  third,  the  bases 
for  choosing  the  approach  we  adopted. 

Four  Approaches  to  the  Study  of  Cfroup  fhencmena. 

(a)  Individual  Clinical  Approach:  The  investigator  is  chiefly  concerned 

with  the  question  "Why  did  A's  friendly  question  lead  to  B's  defiant 
assertion,  C'a  fli^it  into  intelle equalization,  and  A's  sullen  consent?" 

The  explanation  sought  is  an  answer  to  the  questions:  nat  time  t,  why 

was  it  B who  replied,  and  why  did  he  reply  in  the  manner  he  did.,n  In 
effect  group  life  is  seen  as  a stimulus-response  chain  centered  in  overt 
verbal  behavior.  Aa  each  person  talks  the  rest  of  the  group  is  seen  as 
his  social  environment.  The  concepts  utilised  tend  to  be  in  the  domain  of 
individual  personality  study,  particularly  with  reference  to  threat-defense 
mechanisms  and  individual  need  structures.  Socicootric  tests,  self-perception 
data,  and  projective  tests  are  among  the  bases  for  theorising. 

(b)  Sociological  approach.  The  dynamics  of  the  group  are  seen  as 
representing  the  effort  to  deal  with  intergroup  conflict.  The  basic 
assumption  Is  that  each  person  is  che  carrier  of  the  culture,  folkways, 
and  the  ethos  of  his  class,  caste,  occupational,  ethic,  religious,  etc., 
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roups.  In  the  jroup  being  studied,  his  behavior  is  seen  as  the  protection 
or  enhancement  of  his  various  group  affiliations,  and  his  methods  of 
operation  are  assumed  to  be  guided  by  the  norms  of  his  various  internalized 
groups.  The  explanation  of  group  process  is  sought  in  terms  of  the 
relative  homogeneity  of  the  group  with  respect  to  statistically  located 
dimensions  of  prostif©,  loyalty,  conflict  areas,  and  the  like.^ 

(c)  Force  field  approach:  Ary  set  of  conditions  of  the  groups  is 

maintained  by  a balance  of  forces,  which  are  in  dynamic  " quasi-st ationary" 

equilibrium.  These  "forces"  are  psychological  influences  and  tend  toward 

facilitation  of  or  resistance  to  specified  changes.  The  relative  magnitude 

of  the  forces  is  modified  by  tho  gestalt,  or  total  group  situation.  Group 

members  are  soen  as  having  various  degrees  of  agreement  about  such  things  as 

their  ideal  ogles,  expectations  from  each  otiier,  goals,  limits  to  activity, 

procedures  for  problem-solving,  and  the  like.  At  any  particular  tine,  lack 

of  agreement  wi  th  regard  to  certain  of  these  dimensions  sets  up  forces  or 

stresses  on  the  groupj  these  forces  are  brought  into  balance  through  processes 
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of  group  decioi on-making j - the  central  concern  of  "group  dynauios". 

(d)  Interactionist  approach:  The  central  concept  is  one  of  the  strug.3-® 

and  balance  between  conflicting  impulses  of  the  group.  These  impulses  are 
directed  toward  problcw-solviii^  work  (cooperative)  on  the  one  hand,  and  towards 
maintenance  of  emotionalizod  non-'xwrth  states  of  being  (ego- centric)  on  tlie 
other  hand.  "U:at  happens1,  is  seen  as  the  acting  out  of  this  struggle.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  entire  group  is  party  to  this  struggle,  that  different  individuals 

ITo  these  structural  or  positional  factors,  there  is  now  being  added  seme 
account  of  nobility  factors,  with  consequently  greater  power  of  explanation. 

^Kurt  Levin  is  generally  recognized  as  the  chief  developer  of  this  approach- 
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contribute  individually  to  it,  that  nil  individual  contributions  arc  modified 
by  and  interpreted  vithin  the  nreconconsciously  shared  group  Trane  of 
reference.  In  this  view,  the  "leader”  at  any  given  moment  is  created  by 
group  need}  be  is  the  person,  idea,  cr  object  about  which  the  dominant 
pattern  of  impulse  can  be  mobilized  and  expressed. 

'The  existence  of  these  approaches  (and  others  less  veil  developed)  calls 
our  attention  to  a variety  of  factors  which  are  dearly  important: 

a.  The  biases  and  needs  brought  by  ohe  individual  into  tlx  group, 
and  the  channels  within  group  life  available  for  dealing  with 
these  personal  concerns. 

b.  The  relationship  ce  tween  an  individual's  behavior  and  his  overlapping 
group  mauborships}  the  problem  of  development  of  social  community 
structure  through  interaction  among  individuals. 

c.  The  ways  in  which  the  struggle  between  the  group  need  for  conformity 
and  the  individual  need  for  self-realization  result  in  a " Held  of 
forces"}  the  nature  of  these  forces  as  internalized  within  individuals 

d.  The  actual  quality  of  rroup  interaction  itself  a process,  and  its 
explanation  in  terms  of  intra-personal  and  inter-subgroup  interaction. 

As  referred  to  methodology,  awareness  of  such  factors  translates  itself 
into  criteria  for  judging  and  comparing  methodologies: 

a.  bhat  account  does  the  lethodology  take  of  eaotional  expression’ 

Is  emotionality  judged  directly  or  is  it  interpreted  as  a theory 
to  "explain'*  the  observed  behavior? 

b.  What  assumption  is  made  about  the  acting  unit  vithin  the  group. 

Is  the  individual,  the  total  . roup,  o r the  subgroup  soon  as  t;:c 
actor?  or,  uocs  the  method  assume  the  actor  unit  will  vary 
from  tine  to  time 

c.  hhat  account  docs  the  methoc  take  of  the  problem  of  determinism 
of  behavior;  the  impact  ol'  cultures;  of  group  ccmpos iti on,  of 
leadership,  of  the  situation  itself?  At  what  points  and  in  what 
ways  does  the  uet  od  reveal  the  relative  dominance  of  these 
influences  at  each  moment  in  rroup  life? 

After  consideration  of  these  proolema,  wc  set  up  a series  of  requirements 


for  our  • ^thodology: 
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1.  It  oust  take  account  of  expressed  feelings,  not  as  scnething  to  be 
inferred  frcn  other  behavior*  but  as  observable  affective  behavior* 

2.  It  must  give  us  a sequential  picture  of  croup  interaction,  not  a 
series  of  siwnaries  over  Ion;.;  periods  of  tine* 

3*  It  oust  describe  individual  and  croup  "personalities"  vithlh  a 

cannon  conceptual  orientation:  there  is  to  be  as  little  "translation" 

as  possible  in  moving  frcn  discussion  of  individuals  to  discussion 
of  tbs  {.roup* 

lu  It  met  provide  systematic  and  definite  cues  tc  the  "depth", 
comprehensiveness,  and  nature  of  interpretation  required  for 
"explanation"  at  each  point  in  group  life. 

£.  While  pointing  systematically  to  the  "significant"  problems  for 
interpretation,  the  method  must  also  process  the  date,  in  such  a 

way  that  any  degree  of  elaboration  is  possible frcn  the  study 

of  a single  statement  to  t e characterisation  of  a week  of  group 
meetings. 

Such  a method  has  been  developed,  and  the  rest  of  this  report  deals 
with  it.  We  shall  first  state  the  basic  assumptions  (the  n eta theory) 
behind  the  method,  and  then  describe  the  various  procedures  which  constitute 
the  operational  definition  of  the  methodology. 


Frame  of  Referenoe  in  Theory 


The  theoretical  approach  we  have  adopted  for  this  study  takes  the 
formulations  of  K.  R.  Dice  of  Tavistock  Institute,  London,  as  Its  point 
of  departure.  Bion  is  a Psychiatrist  who  developed  a theoretical  approach 
to  roups  out  of  a ‘Teat  deal  of  experience  with  therapy  group®.  In  trie 
course  of  observing  such  groups  Bion  came  to  see  that  the  group  would  at 
time 8 exhibit  behaviors  which  were  related  in  a special  way.  They  were 
related  not  because  everyone  was  behavin-  identically,  but  because  the 
group  could  be  described  by  saying  it  was  acting  "as  if"  it  were  operating 
on  a single  basic  assumption.  He  called  the  whole  complex  of  behaviors  which 
the  iTOup  was  exhibiting  at  3uch  a time  the  "culture"  of  the  group.  He 
identified  four  such  cultures,  each  wi  th  its  cwn  basic  assumption.  Dion’s 
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four  cultures  are  the  three  emotional  cultures  cf  dependency,  fight-flifftt, 
and  pairing,  and  a work  culture.  Thu  basic  assumption  in  the  dependency 
culture  is  that  the  group  exists  in  order  to  be  sustained  by  a leader  on 
when  it  depends  for  nourishment  arid  protection.  In  fight-flight  the  basic 
assumption  is  that  the  group  has  net  to  fight  something  or  to  run  away  from 
it.  That  f i,  these  are  t!»  two  ways  the  group  has  of  avoiding  vhatever 
is  before  it.  In  the  pairing  culture  the  group  lias  met  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  intimate  pair  relationships.  In  the  work  culture  the 
group  has  met  to  perform  sane  task. 

The  work  culture  and  the  three  emotional  cultures  differ  in  character 
fran  each  other.  Participation  in  the  emotional  culture  "requires  no 
training,  experience,  or  mental  development.  It  is  instantaneous,  inevitable 
and  instinctive".  (W.R.  Bion,  "Group  r.ynamicsi  a Re-View"  Inter  £.  of 
Psycho-analysis , X.OCIII,  Part  II,  195>2)  V.’ork,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
related  to  reality,  uses  rational  methods  and  requires  training  and 
sophistication  an  the  part  of  group  members. 

Work  and  the  emotional  cultures  are  related  in  a special  way.  ihe 
activities  of  work  may  be  obstructed,  diverted  or  supported  by  one  or 
another  of  the  emotional  cultures.  typical  situation  in  the  group  is 

far  one  of  the  emotional  cultures  to  occur  to  ether  with  work  to  suppress 
the  other  two. 

Bion  feels  that  the  on  oing  development  ol  a group  can  ue  described 
in  terms  of  these  cultures.  That  is,  at  any  given  time  the  group  is 
op»rating  in  one  or  another  of  the  emotional  cultures  combined  with  work, 
or  it  is  in  a transitional  stage  in  which  one  emotionality  is  being  replaced 
with  another. 

Bion' s concept,  "valency",  is  important  because  it  indicates  the  ways 
in  which  individuals  may  contribute  to  the  culture  of  the  - roup.  Valency, 
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instantaneous  Involuntary  combination  of  one  individual  with  another  for 
sharing  and  acting  on  a basic  assumption*1.  (Ibid)  That  Is,  each  individual 
possess##  certain  propensities  or  preferences  for  operating  in  terns  of  one  or 
another  of  the  basio  assuaptions— propensities  which  will  find  behavioral  and 
attitudinal  expression  in  the  .roup,  llareover,  the  acting  out  of  the 
propensity  requires  relationship  with  other  individuals  in  the  group, 

Bion'a  orientation  is  especially  suited  to  our  purposes  because  it 
includes  in  it  not  only  oognitlve  but  emotional  aspects  of  group  life  and 
Indicates  a way  in  which  these  nay  be  related.  In  addition  it  suggests 
a way  in  which  Individual  personality  may  be  related  to  tchal  group  process. 

It  utilises  a United  number  of  concepts  which  can  i*  made  operational  and 
which  provide  a basic  for  making  dynamic  interpretations  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  group.  A further  advantage  is  that  ve  have  been  able  to  apply  these 
oaas  basic  concepts  to  many  levels  and  aspects  of  group  life.  That  is,  we 
have  been  able  to  exanine  total  group  process,  individual  personality,  subgroups 
and  Individual  behavior,  all  in  terms  of  dependency,  pairing,  fight-flight,  and 
work.  This  has  permitted  us  to  examine  relationships  between  these  various 
aspects  of  the  group  in  very  direct  terms. 

Our  specific  application  is  to  training  groups  rather  then  therapy 
groupu,  and  our  concern  is  with  a microscopic  individual  level  as  well  as 
the  macroscopic,  total  group  level  which  Bion  emphasises. 

What  ve  have  done  in  this  study  is  to  take  Dion's  basic  concepts  of 
work,  dependency,  pairing  and  fight-flight  and  apply  them  to  an  exploratory 
investigation  of  *xoup  process  and  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the 
group.  In  order  to  pursue  this  investi  gation  we  developed  three  bar  ic 
techniques  or  procedures.  Ve  have  made  use  of  these  concepts  to  ciescr 
statement  by  statement  behavior  in  the  group;  we  have  incorporates  i -v 
into  a -'•enter.ee  Canplr.tion  lest  by  means  of  which  we  can  assess  i * 
member's  valencies  toward  the  various  cultures;  and  vc  have  devel«;* 
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Q-Sart  which  can  tell  us  something  about  the  composition  of  the  group  and 
the  character  of  phenomenological  subgroups. 

In  developing  each  of  these  measuring  devices  it  was  necessary  or 
desirable  to  introduce  oertain  extensions  of  basic  Bionic  Theory.  In  the 
case  of  the  rating  system,  for  example,  four  work  levels  were  distinguished. 
Instead  of  rating  a statement  merely  as  work,  we  were  able  to  make  judgments 
about  the  character  or  qvial  /of  the  work  contained  in  the  statement.  In 
constructing  the  Q-Sort  items  it  was  convenient  to  make  use  of  the  concepts 
M counter-pairing"  and  counter-dependency11 , which  are  excessive  resistances 
to  pairing  and  dependency,  respectively. 

As  a result  of  our  exploratory  study  we  have  found  that  we  disagree 
with  sene  of  Bian' s statements  about  the  nature  of  group  process,  although 
we  adhere  to  his  theory  in  most  respects.  As  an  example  of  a point  at  which 
we  differ,  we  find  that,  d.  thcru#i  a certain  period  within  a group  can  be 
described  globally  as  pairing,  when  it  is  analyzed  on  a more  microscopic 
level  the  e-.otionalities  expressed  may  be  quite  nixed  in  character. 

Sane  of  our  differences  are  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  Bion  was 
dealin^  with  disturbed  groups  and  that  he  dealt  wholly  on  quite  a 
global  level.  In  any  case  we  expect,  as  a result  of  this  study,  to 
present  a caref;)l  re-exarai nation  of  Bionic  Theory  and  to  restate  it 
in  terms  which  will  be  more  specifically  and  directly  applicable  to 
noraal  groups  of  the  type  we  studied. 

In  the  rest  of  this  report,  however,  we  shall  be  concerned  with 
methodology  rather  than  theory.  This  brief  sketch  of  the  theoretical 
approach  we  have  adopted  is  intended  to  provide  scow  context  for  the 
detailed  discussion  of  methodology  which  follows. 
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Methodology  for  Interpreting  Group  Interaction 
A.  The  Data  Col'!  ected 

As  required  by  the  adoption  of  the  basic  assumptions  Just  given,  ve  were 
forced  to  for*  Judgments  about  the  "work"  and  ’’emotionality"  content  of  the 
discussion.  The  unit  to  be  Judged  was  taken  as  the  complete  contribution 
of  one  person  in  between  contributions  of  other  people.  Thus  three  wards  or  three 
minutes  of  talk  could  constitute  one  unit.  In  cases  where  a narked  change  occurred 
during  the  statement,  additional  ratings  could  be  given. 

In  addition,  the  code  number  of  each  speaker  was  recorded,  as  well  as 
the  gist  of  what  he  said,  insofar  as  the  observers  could  record  it. 

Furthermore,  tine  was  recorded  every  minute.  If  a person  tailed  out  of 
one  minute  into  the  next,  the  ratings  were  repeated.  Thus  the  record  on 
each  minute  was  a complete  inventory  of  contributions s 

Gestures  were  not  noted  except  in  the  case  of  non-oral  inter-member 
interaction,  which  tended  to  bo  noted  as  symptomatic  of  either  "pairing"  or 
"fight". 

The  two  observers  assigned  to  each  group  were  given  freedom  to  establish 
their  own  arrsngeente  for  recording  the  data.  Thus  in  two  of  the  teams  both 
observers  collected  all  the  data,  and  then  later  on  tlie  sar.e  day  discussed 
any  differences  of  ratings  and  made  the  most  reasonable  decision.  The  other 
two  tea 'is  divided  the  job  between  recordin,  content  and  ,iaking  ratin.  s.  In 
one  team  the  observers  alternated  their  Jons;  in  the  ot.n.r  one  person  always 
collected  the  sane  data.  It  was  agreed  to  collect  ratings  far  approximately 
half  *.he  time,  and  "anecdote"  the  unrated  periods. 

The  observers  were  trained  for  three  months  before  going  to  3ethel,  and 
then  used  the  first  of  the  two  three-week  laboratories  for  practice.  All  the 
data  utilized  in  this  research  were  coll  prt*H  during  the  second  laboratory; 

Data  were  sOjbo  collected  from  members  by  means  of  a variety  of  post- 
and  pre-meeting  questionnaires.  Some  of  these  will  bo  described  in  connection 
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vith  othei  ports  of  this  report. 

3.  The  Ratines  of  V»ork. 

The  rating's  of  work  were  based  on  the  operational  definitions  of  work 
developed  by  the  research  team.  The  following  postulates  raided  our  thinking 
about  tie  nature  of  tlx;  ratings  end  the  kinds  of  interpretations  that  could  be 
based  on  them 

1.  Work  is  always  present  In  some  amount  or  kind.  The  fact  that  the 
work  task  is  hastier  to  identify  at  some  times  than  at  others  can 
be  used  as  a distinguishing  characteristic  between  at  least  two 
possible  qualities  oi  wfcvV 

2.  There  are  distinguishable  varieties  of  "work",  vie  see  qualitative 
differences. 

3.  'TWorkri  may  be  thought  of  as  an  aspect  of  group  activity,  but  it  has  to 
be  judged  within  the  oontext  of  total  activity. 

ii.  The  categories  of  work  can  bo  arranged  sequentially  to  represent 
typical  phases  of  group  growth  or  typical  phases  of  problem-solving 
activity.  In  other  words,  the  sequence  of  work-phases  during  the 
solution  of  a problem  represents  on  a small  scale  the  sa  le  kind  of 
advance  and  recession  that  is  observable  during  a long  period  of 
group  growth.  In  general  the  sequence  of  categories  represents 
increasing  group  maturity  and  increasingly  insightful  phases. 

$.  Work  has  to  do  both  with  problera-3olving  and  with  group  develop  lent, 
or  with  both  prooeas  and  achievement  problem-solving.  Any  category 
of  work  represents  a typical  relationship  between  these  two  types  of 
combinations  of  affective  and  cognitive  elements. 

6.  The  Judgment  of  work  is  a process  of  interaction  between  the  nervous 
system  of  the  o server  and  the  contribution  to  be  jud,  edj  and  tnis 
Jud.-ment  is  made  within  thr  context  of  the  total  group  milieu.  This 
means  that  the  observer  can  be  asked  to  respond  t* a combination  of  (a) 
affective  elements,  (i;  formal  and  cognitive  elements,  (c)  specific 
behaviors  symptomatic  of  the  various  cate -cries. 

7.  .*8  the  ,Toup  tows  over  the  c:  urse  of  three  weeks,  v:e  cm  expect  shifts 
in  the  three  tyoe  of  clei-r:  ts.  I’or  exsrxLe,  there  will  be  Tester  skill 
in  au  narizing,  collecting  data,  making  decisions,  etc.  Insofar  as 
possible,  ve  want  cate  cries  that  shovfhfg  the  ener,y  is  distributed 

in  various  sorts  of  productive  end  non-productivc  ways,  regardless  of 
the  skill  shown  in  being  productive  or  non- productive. 
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With  thit  rather  formidable  array  of  requirements , a set  of  categories, 
or  "work  levels"  was  devised.  Table  I shows  the  relationships  of  the»e  levels 
of  vork  to  group  growthc  to  process  problem- solving,  and  to  achievement  prccie-s 
solving.  Table  II  shows  a variety  of  symptoms  agreed  to  bo  typical  of  tne  f.>ui’ 
kindt  of  work.  As  required  by  statement  (6),  above,  the  symptoms  refer  to 
affective,  cognitive,  and  functional  characteristics  of  behavior. 

The  work  levels  were  arbitrarily  weighted  13  2,  3.  and  The  sum  of 
tbs  weighted  ratings  was  found  for  each  minute.,  and  this  number  was  then 
plotted  on  the  Sequential  Analysis  graph  In  addition,  in  the  margin  of  the 
graph,  the  breakdown  of  actual  ratings  was  entered  for  each  minute. 

During  a twenty-minute  test  run  on  a group  not  otherwise  used  in  the 
experiment*  the  eight  observers  cumulated  ratings  for  each  minute  had  an 
average  lntercorrelatlon  of  0. 90  (Hill). 

c.  Sul  SaUifit  .oOreUqatl  l\7 

The  ratings  of  emotionality  were  based  on  the  operational  definition 
of  emotionality  developed  by  the  research  team.  The  following  postulates 
were  developed  as  the  basis  of  the  rating  system  and  to  guide  our  thinking 
about  the  kinds  of  interpretations  that  would  be  appropriate  to  the  data: 

1,  Saotionality  may  or  may  not  be  present  in  a contribution.  Tc  be 
present,  there  must  be  a recognizable  feeling  response  in  the 
observer.  Response  thresholds  will  differ  from  emotionality  to 
emotionality  and  from  observer  to  observer.  We  can  probably 
realistically  aim  for  development  of  consistency  within  each 
observer;,  rather  than  for  Inter-observer  reliability. 

2.  There  are  distinguishable  varieties  of  emotionality.  We  shall 
accept  3lon's  conceptual  categories  of  fight*  flight.  Pairing, 
and  Dependency  (We  decided  tc  distinguish  between  fight  and 
flight,  rather  than  lumping  them  together) 

3-  Emotionality  is  felt  eaphathetically . but  to  decide  what  category 

is  present  requires  that  the  observer  interpret  why  be  feels  the  vsy 
he  does.  This  interpretation  must  take  into  account  the  total  context 
of  the  contribution,  both  as  an  immediate  expressive  response  and  as  an 
evaluative  comment,  on  the  group  state  of  affairs. 
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iu  Hie  categories  of  enotionality  are  to  oc  seen  as  having  no 
necessary  arraivcraent  with  inspect  to  each  other , since 
relationships  ancng  categories  is  to  be  an  object  of  investigation. 

The  observer  must  gjmrd  qplnat  the  tendency  to  assume  that  when 
a tight  period  has  been  established  each  contribution  will 
necessarily  shew  fight  (for  example) 

Similarly,  there  is  to  be  no  assumption  of  a necessary 
relationship  between  emotionality  catenaries  and  work  levels, 

!>.  nationality  can  be  focused  specifically  on  a given  target, 
or  it  can  be  a diffuse  •floating"  expression  of  anxiety. 

Tarjp  ts  my  be  the  self,  other  members,  the  leader,  the 
group,  the  task,  the  procedures a absent  people,  ideas,  institutions, 
and  tho  like.  Moreover  these  targets  can  exist  at  any  level  of 
reality  or  fantasy. 

6.  The  response  of  the  observer  is  to  affective  elements  only, 
conditioned,  probably  by  pre-consclously  held  theories  about 
the  public  ana  private  agendas  of  the  group.  It  is  unrealistic 
to  expect  the  observer  not  to  be  forming  hypotheses  as  he  oes 
along;  but  he  must  guard  against  detecting  feeling  that  doesn't 
"exist"  but  which  may  be  required  by  such  hypotheses. 

7.  As  the  group  grows  over  the  course  of  three  weeks,  we  can  expect 
shifts  in  the  type  of  emotionality  expressed  and  in  the  responses 
(consequences)  of  these  expressions  to  group  incabers  and  observers 
Thus  we  should  expect  that  the  detection  of  feeling  would  oe  d.  tcred 
by  such  things  as  better  feelings  of  membership  and  experience 
which  has  taught  the  group  that  ftrjit  (for  exan;jle)  can  be  dealt 
with  (greater  feelings  of  adequacy).  The  fact  of  this  shifting 
norm  will  render  difficult  'oetv;een-group  comparisons  and  ccmnarativc 
emotional  inventories  over  a period  of  time;  on  the  other  hand, 

bo  cause  of  tills  unavoidable  phenomenological  orientation,  such 
ratings  will  provide  useful  basis  for  realistic  interpretation  of 
dynamics  in  the  group. 

The  problem  of  communicating  how  any  given  modality  could  be  recognized  is  a 
difficult  one.  One  can  only  talk  auout  iVelings,  he  cannot  talk  feelings  directly. 
Observers  were  trained  primarily  throuf  h practice,  followed  by  discussion  cf 
differences  in  ratings;  and  in  this  process  observer  sensitivities  were  developed. 

In  addition  to  this  experience,  the  observers  had  aL  so  read  and  internalized  the 
whole  theoretical  orientation  in  sofar  as  possible,  anc  had  worked  on  the  elective 
sentence  completion  test  which  is  built  on  these  same  emotional  modalities. 

A distinction  was  made  oetvcen  "lartJe"  and  '’small'1  expressions  (designated 
respectively  by  caoital  and  lower  case  letters),  and  those  were  weighted  2 and  t, 
respectively.  In  addition,  th«  ratio*  ’ or  e was  cc  r tines  used  wh.cn  the  mctionalit, 
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Averc*  c Interobserver  reliability  (8  observers)  in  ratine  in  the  four 
emotional  cate  cries  dnri  ng  a twenty'  minute  run  on  a (roup  otherwise  not 
observed,  was  »CCt  (Tllll).  Actual  agree  iient  within  the  two  teams  in  which 
both  obaenvrs  rated  emotionality  is  estimated  at  80  '*  (this  has  not  been 
checked  7et) . 

Table  III  lists  scr-t  of  U.e  criteria  we  found  helpful  in  guiding 
our  .1ud.ncr.ts  of  the  various  emotionalities. 

Table  HI  - Poser Lptlve  Char  actor  1st ics  of  i iiotionalities  Components 

Hyftt  attacking,  rebuking,  punishing,  dividing  (the  group),  vrsrning, 

threatening*  defendinL  self,  expressing  host  e resistance,  self- 
justifying,  self-aggrandising  (at  expense  of  others,  scape roa ting, 
ridiculing*  anticipation  of  hostility) 

F15.ght  Observer  feeling  of  lessened  involvement,  narking  time  indirectness 

or  incoherence  of  expression,  light- veined  humor,  Jocularity,  fam.asy, 
over-intellectualiaation,  over-generalisation,  withdrawal,  statements 
out  of  context  enotionally,  inappropriateness,  tension  releasing 
laughter , doalin.;  with  trivia,  sensitivity  to  distraction,  panic 

Pair  in;  side  renarks  to  neighbor,  expression  of  intinney  toward  individuals* 

wamth  or  support ivene s 3 , exchanges  which  exclude  other  unusual 
friendliness,  reference  to  under standir.r  shared  with  one  or  tvo 
others,  unusual  responsiveness  to  another. 

Pairing  can  bo  "on  the  side"  or  across  the  group.  It  can  involve 
oral  statements,  eye  interaction,  our  gestures. 

Group:  pairing:  Siiailnr  to  above,  but  addressed  to  the  group  ac  a 
whole.  Such  expressions  are  commendatory,  enthusiastic,  corrr.ittin  , 
and  warn. 

The  group  as  a whole  can  engage  in  pairing  as  a sort  of  protection 
of  their  wish  to  perceive  that  they  arc  cohesive  and  friendly.  In 
this  case  there  is  a feeling  of  irreality  and  for.ital  politeness  Li 
the  expressions . 


Undue  attention  to  U»o  leader,  looking  far  leader  approval.  Trying 
to  get  leader  to  say  what  to  do,  hostility  against  leader,  looking 
up  notes  on  fproup,  citing  outside  irrelevant  authorities,  demanding 
unnecessary  instr’ictior.,  expressing  group  weakness,  expressing 
fear  of  trying  trdn.?s . 


u the  ;Taph 

The  amount  of  work,  the  frequency  of  observed  emotionality,  and  the  number  of 


contribut  Ions  are  plot. ted  at  the  end  of  each 


minute,  thus  raking  a three  line 


graph.  The  code  numbers  of  all  contributors  arc  entered  in  the  left  s»argin, 
the  breakdown  of  modalities  and  work  levels  is  entered  in  the  right  margin. 
Content  is  entered,  and  finally,  tentative  interpretations.  In  our  study, 
all  this  was  completed  ou  the  same  day  as  the  meeting—  a lar.je  task. 

Figures  1 and  2 present  oaiplcs  of  the  graph  for  one  group. 

K.  Interpretation  of  the  graph: 

The  ;;ra,ah  is  the  basis  for  "microscopic"  interpretation  of  short  periods 
of  20  ninutee  or  so.  (For  lcn,;er  periods  than  tlds,  it  is  helpful  to  ou.mari7.c 
the  data) . After  cne  has  had  acme  experience  with  the  graph,  he  can  toll  a ; ood 
deal  about  the  meeting  just  from  the  three  lines . An  interpretation  guide 
is  yet  to  be  worked  out,  but  it  will  present  the  following  sorts  of  ideas: 

(a)  The  rate  of  interaction  (contributions  per  ninute) 

1.  If  low,  as  ccnpared  with  group  average),  way  mean: 

much  inhibition  in  group 

Group  working  hard  on  difficult  problem 

Group  under  domination  of  one  person  (who  iiay  ue  giving 

instructions,  for  example) 

2.  If  high,  as  compared  with  group  average,  may  mean: 

Oroup  is  excited 

Group  is  running  away  fraa  any  work 

Members  cannot  be  listening  to  each  other 

Croup  may  have  broken  down  into  individual  activity. 

3.  2-U  minute  pealts  tend  to  suggest  that  tiie  group  is  "to;  ether" 
since  a lot  of  bunched  contributions  suggest  many  people 
reacting  to  approxinatcly  the  same  stimulus  situation. 

(as  in  testing  feeling* 

a.  If  interaction  rate  on  each  side  of  peak  is  low,  it 
suggests  that  group  has  rood  control  of  itself 

b.  Peak  can  suggest  a two  person  argument,  in  which  case 
group  involvement  is  likely  to  be  high. 

(b)  If  work,  interaction,  and  emotionality  rates  are  in  phase, 

risin;  and  falling  together,  it  suggests: 

1.  A "steady  stats"  or  continuously  maintained  mood  in  the  group. 

fluctuations  arc  then  seen  .’.ostly  as  aficctrd  by  difficulty 
' and  interest  ol  tx<u  achievurutni  prohlet-i. 
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(e)  IT  work,  interact  cn.,  and  emotionality  rates  we  out  of  phase,  it 
su';-osta: 

1.  The  achievement  or  content  is  being  used  to  work  out  process 
problems-— provided  the  period  of  the  emotionality  cycle 

is  much  Ion; or  than  that  of  tite  ’./ark  cycle. 

2.  Individual  anxieties  are  bein'-  discharged  without  disrupt  icr. 
of  work,  provided  the  emotionality  cycles  are  shorter  titan 
the  work  cycles 

3*  The  troup  is  having  troubles  with  process,  provided  t.Ue 

emotionality  rate  peaks  across  the  work  or  interaction  rate  lines 

(d)  If  work  is  high  ar.c  cr.otioivd.ity  low,  id  th  average  interaction,  and 
sewe  peaks,  the  group  i3  probably  working  efficiently. 

(e)  If  work  is  high  and  emotionality  low,  with  high  interaction,  the 
group  is  probably  doing  trivial  work,  or  flighting:. 

(f)  If  work  is  low  aori  emotionality  high,  with  average  interaction, 
the  croup  is  probably  making  feelings  explicit — -it  r.ay  e 
diagnosing  its  process,  far  example. 

(s'.  If  work  is  low  and  emotionality  high,  with  high  interaction,  the 
group  is  probably  out  of  control. 

(h)  If  work  is  low  and  emotionality  high,  with  low  interaction,  the 
group  in  probably  in’dbited  and  frustrated. 

As  a result  of  experience  to  date,  we  have  found  that  it  is  useful 

to  think  of  the  process  of  intarpretiu  our  d-la  as  a series  of  stops; 

first,  general  characterization  of  the  period  being  studied,  making  use  af 

“ generalizations  such  as  the  above.  This  in  effect  describes  the 

"situation”  in.  which  the  roup  members  operated. 

Second,  Identification  and  characterization  of  phases-  or  die  tin.piishu JLe 
qualities  of  interaction  during.  the  period  sti.died.  In  this  step, 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  F and  V,  raiin.  s is  used. 

This  , ives  us  diagnosis  of  "what  was  happening’'  at  the  ,-roup  level. 
This  is  the  level  of  interpretation  that  the  rroup  leader  or  trainer 
might  find  most  appropriate.  It  is  also  the  level  possibly  r.ost 
useful  in  studying  rxoup  growth. 

The  validation  of  the  interpretative  diafiiosis  is  not  easy.  In  tide 
study  we  used  "hypotheses  checking'”  questionnaires  at  the  beginning 
of  each  meeting  to  check  our  specific  hypotheses  about  the  preceding 

dy  carrying  the  analysis  further  into  steps  III  and  IV  validation 
can  bo  accomplished  without  special  checkin,7  of  daily 
hypotheses  fnrrad  ■ nit  i. 


iceting. 
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Third,  The  ?*ost  microscopic  level  or  analysis  takes  account  of  the 

sequence  of  individual  contributions,  and  attesipts  to  11  explain" 
these  behaviors  partially  as  individual  need  - meeting  and 
partially  as  croup  need  meeting*  To  operate  on  this  level 
requires  certain  information  about  individuals « be  expect  to 
this  information  fren  blind  analysis  of  two  instarunonts 
described  further  on  in  tliis  report. 


At  this  level,  what  we  come  out  with  is  a series  of  characterizations 
of  the  kind  of  contribution  ivuie  by  each  participant  in  turn. 

These  characterisations  are  made  without  knowledge  of  what  was 
actually  said;  they  are,  in  effect,  predictions  of  the  content, 
is  such,  they  can  be  checked  point  by  point  against  the  recorded 
content.  Close  agreement  indicates  that  the  precedinr  analysis 
are  "valid*'. 


Tliis  microscopic  level  of  analysis  is  the  one  -;ost  appropriate  for 
study  of  individual  roles  in  the  croup. 

Fourth,  Comparison  of  microscopic  characterizat : ons  (step  III)  with 

recorded  content,  and  judgment  of  the  extent  of  agree. lent.  T’rds 
is  a rather  easy  3 ud orient  to  nakej  criteria  are  being  sot  up  for 
indicating  several  ranges  of  agree  .ent. 

The  reader  can  follow  t'.iece  steps  of  analysis  throurh  Illustration  I and 

Illustration  II.  The  recognition  and  clarification  of  these  levels  of 

analysis  anc  the  use  of  content  record  as  a check  rather  than  as  the  primary 

data  for  interpretation  are  central  features  ells tin  ~u ishing  this  method  of 

analysis  from  others* 

Preliminary  work  on  "valency  sub-r rouping"  suggests  a level  of 
interpretation  based  on  concepts  of  and  sub-  roup  dynamics.  This  will  oe  otudie 
Finally,  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  effects  of  leader 
interventions  is  expected  to  s’.ied  light  on  tho  policies  of  leaders  that 
help  and  hinder  .group  operation. 

For  analysis  of  group  rrewth  over  a throe  week  period,  and  for  cross, 

r".  A - ; f/**  ' ; ‘ } ^ . ..  - . 

systematic  differences  in  conditions  for  individual  and  sub-;  roup  participation, 
wo  need  to  find  a systematic  method  of  breaking  doim  group  meetings  Into 

, . ‘ . ~ .v  . ; - * 1 ■ ■ " ■ -.r  ~ 

rational  nits,  phases,  or  ncmoreneou3  sections.  This  has  been  accomplished 

• . 

by  Saul  Ten-feev. 
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1.  vjuality  of  Group  Interaction!,  Proa  graph  alone. 

fltoerprBTiitidh uUW  on  gfcaurulieations  about  relationships  botwoexi  £,  7.  mid  I) 

In  generals  This  period  represents  u shift  from  group- problem  orientation  to  non- 
taak  focussed  lx: dividual  expression. 

Opeoifio  point st 

1.  Continuous  increase  in  the  ort  rossion  of  3.  (This  suggests  either  a 

releasing  of  tuorc  and  more  emotion  or  the  weakening  of  task  re- 
quirements as  boundaries  or  limits  to  tho  expression  of  fooling) 

2.  Rate  inorcuae,  dcoreuso  of  work  por  contribution,  combined  with  increase 

in  •£  (indicates  the  saift  ii.  the  direction  of  nighly  ohargod 
ogooontrio  expression) 

3.  Rolative  slowness  of  ir.toraotion  (greatest  number  of  stutor.ents  p.-r 

ednute  is  seven).  (This  suggests  that  some  .vork  is  being  done—  o.~., 
listening— even  titough  the  particular  task  is  lost.) 

11.  lhaees  of  Interaction i Graph  plus  detailed  3 and  7 (in  margins) 

(odaltianuj.  Interpretation  based  on  definitions  of  emotionality  and  work  levels) 

Phase  At  High  lovel  (integrative,  interpretive)  problem  disoiigsion  by  person  A. 
(4-level  uork,  :io  cmotionulity ) 

Phase  Bi  Two-minute  personal,  emotional,  defensive  reaction  (probably  to  the 
interpretation  oontulued  in  the  preoodi.-.g  statunentf  ty  person  B. 

This  long  statement  ends  on  a note  of  flight.  (1-lsvol  work,  gross 
expressions  of  F with  (f)  uuu  fl). 

Phase  Cx  Reality  testing  (group  work)  reaction  of  several  people  tu  person  B. 

"*  (<^levul  work  suggests  spe.  king  as  group  neuters  rather  than  as 

iuuiviuualj  emotionality  involved  in  the  responses  indicates  that 
there  is  ccr.corn  or  anxiety  o rer  tho  is.  ues  fooussod  by  Bj  increased 

rate  sur  -osts  tnut  3 get  tecp.io  ' v^lv^tl* 

^(7)  or  (f)  indicates  wnich  ias  n defensive  quality. 
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Phase  Di  Strong  fight  reactions  of  sevoral  umbers  to  the  problem 
" represented  in  Cj  the  problem  itself  is  lost  sight  of|  the 

grotr.  orientation  is  lost,  (work  level  is  1)  fighting  is 
probably  intormonber  urgumaut  tion,  but  it  might  be  something 
also— c7^. , the  oosuaon  sospegoutiug  of  an  outside  target.; 

III.  uiorotoopio  /tfuJyslst  Above  plus  participation  rocord  (in  margin) 

Tag Misfr.TT  * ng.»yj.r>«ltLi ■ in  the  form  of  predicted  oharaoteri zutions  of  each 
person's  contributions- -to  be  cheeked  in  the  next  step,  in  this  illustration 
obsorvor  kr.owlodge  of  tne  inoividuuls  is  used)  in  next  research  stosp  wo  shall 
work  blind  from  the  Tlodality  Participation  fost  and  self-porooption  Sorts.) 

phase  „s  Liinutes  G-l 

17  (the  leador)  mokes  e high  lovel  interpretation 
phase  Bi  irtutes  1-3 

this  statement  raises  the  anxieties  of  1 (tho  co-loader)  wno  replies  in 
a highly  emotional,  indivicuaily  oriented  statement.  (Tt  is  a blend 
of  ccuntur-dependo.it  hostilities  directed  to  t.:u  loaccr  onu  to  the 

froup,  a d «.  ciefOi  so  of  the  -..elf).  The  stat-ix.it  c:.us  in  an  attorpted 
iipht. 

fhaseCi  r.llr.utea  c-6 

6 replies  to  1,  probably  turning  tho  discussion  buok  into  a problem  for 
too  group 

11  is  cade  anxious  taut  this  conflict  problem  is  opened  up  for  the  group— 
oua  probably  extras res  this  anxiety 

1,  capitalizing  on  this  anxioty,  but  rot  with  a uireot  attack—  probably 
w>  inteileotuoli zed  ratiouali cation  (can't  be  direct  booause  there  is 
no  cootio  iality  expressed) 

b oour tor&t tacks,  probably  with  ac  attempted  return  to  reality 
9 makes  a stutormit  in  line  with  b's  attitudes 

1 count© rat tuoks  (in  hostile,  counter-dependent  fashion,  probably  blaming 
the  group) 

(Transition!  r.’inutes  5-6 ) 

14  agrees  with  1,  supports  1,  or  accepts  the  blame.  (This  is  actually 
attacking  the  group  uudor  the  . uiso  of  supporting  ooueona  else) 

5 emphatically  rejects  the  1-14  argument 

phase  ji  Mnutos  6-9 

In  this  open  conflict  situation  and  in  the  absenoe  of  task  definition 
all  t)ie  participants  up  to  this  point  (except  the  leader)  blow  off 
individual  fight  reactions.  A new  parti  oipvx.t,  menbor  8.  capitalizes 
on  the  situation  to  express,  indirectly,  hor  own  hostilities.  (In  view 
of  what  huppens  r.oxt,  1 feels  nimn«  If  to  be  the  target  of  much  of  tho 
hostility. ) 

1 replies  in  a long,  oi-otianul  self-oriented  statement 
1 then  goes  on  talking  ir.  a ;,oro  group-oriented  way 
9 expresses  u fight  reaction 

IV  Validation  of  Step  HIi  tiie  actual  discussion  as  recorded  by  the  ebsorvors, 

(Yueally— e,g.  irf  future  resourch—  all  intorprutu-  ions  to  this  poi  .t  woulu  bo  cade 
solely  fr  .n  tne  i for. -ation  give  by  u/ic  sequential  arrangement  of  observer  rati  gs 
plus  tost  outto  >t  tho  indiviojals.  Validation  .cold  bo  ubt;.i vod  by  checkinr  tho 
....  — i . sec  p i. c to. * ...1  j .* i o ^ v- . ) 4 J I > .f  u;  r.  ,ic  .(*..  . 1 c j u ' . i u i * o u '*  i or  * d eui  ± j 

also,  uiu  oviiite  tt  woulu  b«  ruooruea  bv  ’On3r*e  t.limato  observer  selective  biases, 
in  till 8 illustration  tn*.  following  are  the  observer's  notes,  written  during  the  meeting 


_ 


- * 
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V*  IT*  pandulT«&«u  can  be  a trap*  Thar,  you  hare  something  to  fight  you  nay 

a lot  ooro  involvement*  And  than  there  aro  hazards  along  with  that* 
Things  nay  gat  dastruotira*  Ths  qua 8 ti on  is  how  to  get  involvement 
along  with  permissiveness* 

yv  l-  nhat  is  ptrnissiTenasst  Allowing  people  to  get  sway  with  anything  isn’t 
permissiveness*  (Long  intellectual  analogy  about  playing  o hookers*) 

V 6-  Tha  way  I foal*  1*  you’re  not  permissive  with  us— there  a ra  more  to  groups 
than  formulas*  There  is  a fragility  about  groups*  That’s  what  has 
kspt  us  from— 

** 11-  Ara  you  dissatisfiad  with  uaT 

1*  (Darias  it  but  his  dissatisfaotion  is  obvious) 

**  6-  Ooal 


**  9-  One*  you’re  dissatisfaotion  is  showlngl 

^ 1*  You’re  saying  I’m  insensitive*  I’m  used  to  dealing  with  people  who  express 
feelings  more  directly* 

**14-  You  ware  fooling  an  undercurrent  we  weren’t  willing  to  faoe* 

' 6-  One  has  bean  diotatorially  pushing  us  into  democracy* 

'14-  l*m  not  sura* 

8-  I agree  with  6* 

1-  (not  noted) 

6-  no  aora  lectures  about  oheokor- boards 
U ok 
\U-(not  noted) 

**  jL-  I will  volunteer  to  be  the  soapegoat*  ity  personal  anxieties  are  that  the 
things  I want  to  express  are  premature  for  this  group  and  this  looks 
heavy  handed  to  you* 

(9  gets  up) 

1-  What  h&ppenned,  9? 

*9-1  Just  wanted  to  eee  how  permissive  you’d  be.  I’ve  been  concerned  about  ho* 
concerned  One  is« 


Of  the  twelve  statements  for  which  specific  predictions  were  imdc,  ten 
wero  veil  supported  by  the  content*  In  the  case  of  tiro  state.  ;cnto,  sane  xrc dieted 
olanonts  occur ed  but  otiiers  also  appeorcc.  iriiich  were  not  predicted* 
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SattBlf  1-  TyiuBtjratlva  Steps  l£  Anelyals  £f  ggfflilflJUjd  ftecord 


In  general:  The  group  is  doing  reality-oriented  work  that  la  meaningful  to  it. 
Specific  points: 

1.  High  Ik  (greater  than  £-level)j  slow  (serious)  interaction 

2.  Continuous  E (but  released  into  problem-solving  activity  rather  than 

"contaiging*  or  overwhelming  the  work  task) 

(aseimileted  into  work  to  steer  work  realistically,  in 
terms  of  member  need) 

5.  E and  A out  of  phase  (suggesting  that  assimilation  is  not  complete 
integration  but  is  absorption  of  stress;  stess  also 
suggested  by  lowest  interaction  rates  when  E is  highest) 

II,  Phases  of  interaction:  Graph  plus  detailed  E ana  A (in  mergins) 

(Additional  interpretation  based  on  definitions  of  emotionality  end  work  levels) 
Phase  A:  Measures  steady  interaction  with  high  level  of  work. 

Brought  to  a close  by  one  person’s  strongly  defensive  (anxious) 
statement. 

(The  "togetherness"  implied  ill  such  group-oriented  work  hes 
raised  anxieties  in  a person  who  cannot  tolerate  that  degree  of 
"togetherness") 

Phase  B:  Expression  of  strong  personal  flight  by  one  person-  non-work 
oriented. 

Phase  £:  Group  recovers  immediately,  goes  on  working  at  same  level  es  phsse  A 
One  strong  0 and  2 smeller  d and  f stresses  are  aseimil&ted 
(and  thus  act  to  give  group  further  direction) 

Climate  is  permissive,  supportive  - as  shown  by  the  variety  of 
emoiltjws  expiessei.  v,  (I;,  d,  C,  f) 


£11.  aicroflCQPlc  Analysis*  Above  plus  participation  record  (in  margin) 

(Additional  interpretations  in  the  form  of  pradictect  characterizations  of 
each  persons  contributions — to  be  checked*  in  the  next  step.  In  this  illustra- 
tion observer  knowledge  of  the  individuals  is  used;  in  next  research  step 
*e  shall  work  blind  from  Sodality  Participation  test  end  self-perception  Q-sorts) 


Phase  A*  limits s 0-1 

The  widw  variety  of  people  (representing  several  known  different  psychological 
orientations  to  the  group)  indicates  that  a high  degree  of  "togetherness" 
must  be  present.  Developments  may  be  as  follows* 

14  responds  to  previous  interaction  (not  shown)  in  a way  which  results  In 
7*8  clarification  Vprobebly)  ana  redefinition  of  the  problem.  The  problem, 
couched  so  incisively,  makes  11  anxious. 

11  expresses  his  anxieties  (in  a problem-oriented  way)  ((Hunch  from  further 
knowledge  of  11*  they  are  discussing  dominance  and  status  versus 
permissiveness  end  "democracy") ) 

8 probably  indicates  that  sh?  is  adequate  lo  deal  with  anxieties  like  11' s 
11  elaborates  his  anxieties  further 

7 tries  to  clarify  and  resolve  problem  as  posed  Bor  group  by  11. 

1 begins  speech  of  phase  II 
Bi  iHnuAaa  £^4 

1 reacts  defensively  (to  the  felt  "togetherness") , but  initially  in  terms  of 
7‘  clear  contribution/ . He  goes  on  to  flight  from  the  problem,  end 
ends  on  a self-defensive  note. 

10  responds  to  the  defensiveness  of  1 in  a protective  accepting  way,  but  ai 
a problem  for  the  group,  without  expressing  much  affect  herself. 

(Accepts  l's  anxiety  by  turAAng  It  into  a problem  for  the  group) 

Ptofig-fl*  mflyfcg.fi  4=& 

14  agrees  with  10,  ana  may  introauce  a note  of  blaming  the  group  for  l's 
di8turbance.  (She  may  compete  with  10,  and  over-react) 

6 explains,  tests,  or  reinterprets  14' s comment 

10  reinforces  her  previous  position 

11  liives  a personal  anxious  reaction  to  this  problem  (probably  reacting 

primarily  to  14' s statement).  He  communicates  feeling  of  personal 
inadequacy. 

5.  reassures  11,  but  styys  on  group  problem  level 
10  pushes  the  problem  further  on  group  Ask  level  (;.ork  level  5) 

14  comes  in  competetively,  expressing  hostility  to  the  group  rather  then  to  10 

9 returns  to  5-level  work 

17  (the  leader)  makes  a long  statement  attempting  to  summarize  poaitions  ena 
probably  to  get  closure  for  the  group. 


iv  of  s^ae  in*  the  actual  discussion  as  recorded  by  the  observers 

(iueally  -e.g.  in  future  research — all  interpretations  to  this  point  r.oulc.  be 
made  solely  from  the  informatics  given  by  the  sequential  arrangement  of  observer 
ratings  plus  test  data  on  the  individuals.  Validation  would  be  obtelnec  by 
checking  the  microscopic  analysis  (btep  III)  against  ectual  content  of  the 
discussion.  Ideally,  also,  the  content  would  be  recorded  by  machine  to  eliminate 
observer  selective  biases.  In  this  illustration,  the  following  is  the  observer's 
notes,  vitten  during  the  meeting) 

14—  not  no tec 

* 7-  Can  a group  member  isolate  himself  by  his  own  inner  feelings?  In  trying 

to  make  us  more  sensitive  he  (£1)  hrsn't  been  sensitive  to  us. 

Wll-  Lo  we  have  the  right  to  shove  .41  against  the  wall?  He  has  g'iven  us  an 
answer,  he  cen  accept  ita;  or  rejec1  the  content  but  w<=  have  *o 

accept  that  he  sale  it, 

d-  not  noteu 
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11-  not  noted 

7-  does  thie  Asolete  ue  iron  the  group? 

yy  L-  value  system  «r  that  is  our  goal?  To  what  extent  can  en  Individuel  be 
sensitive  to  the  whole  group?  People  have  to  be  upset  before  they 
can  nove.  Xou’ re  saying  I was  too  rough  and  immobilized  you,  then 
1 struck  out. 

yy  10-  le  put  you  out  (of  the  group)  as  an  observer  before  we  knew  you.  He  asked 
you  to  be  the  observer,  which  took  you  out  of  the  group  before  we 
knew  who  you  were. 

W14-  Good  point,  #10 

V 6-  (ditto) 

W 10-  I*®  sorry  now  that  we  aid. 

Wll-  it's  conceivable  the  group  may  pounce  on  another  #1.  that’s  happened  to 
hi®  can  happen  to  ne  when  the  loader  is  gone  (curing  the  next  hour). 

Is  this  holding  us  back?  What  protection  is  there  for  the  individual? 

V#  6-  that  could  happen  to  #1  could  happen  to  me.  It  has. 

W 10-  If  we  stop  talking  about  #1,  they  may  talk  about  one  of  us. 

yyl4-  Aren't  we  ready  to  go  on?  Ke're  stymied  on  this  point.  Haven't  we  all 
gone  as  far  as  we  can  go? 

yy  9-  #l's  leadership  during  the  Srd  hour  (the  next  hour,  during  which  the 

leader  was  to  be  absent  and  #1  take  over)  may  clear  up  a lot  of  this. 

yy  17-  (the  leader) . The  dangers  which  you  talk  of,  #11,  are  real  dangers  if  there 
is  free-floating  hostility  to  be  directed  at  vulnerable  points.  If 
it's  reality,  if  #17  (a  slip— he  meant  #1)  has  done  something  we 
need  to  look  at,  then  (wc  are  entitled  to  do  eo  without  anxiety..) 

Of  the  Ik  «ta tenants  for  which  specific  predictions  were  . ade  and  where  enough  content 
was  noted  to  test  the  prediction,  U predictions  were  upheld  by  the  content*  There 
are  two  major  needs  for  energy*  1)  in  building  agreement  and  internalization  of  the 
group  problem!  and  8) operating  reflectively  and  integratively  within  thin  structure. 

In  this  illustration,  only  the  second  need  is  present*  the  structure  is  already 
established.  Our  errors  of  interpretation  stemmed  from  not  realising  the  extent  to 
which  structure  had  been  established* 


Possible  further  fite£2  2±  tnelyeis-  Jo  be  gtm&ed 

V-  Analysis  of  subgroup  dynamics  as  related  to  (.'-sort  factor  analysis. 
VI-  analysis  o.<  trainer  role,  as  the  control  of  subgroup  aynemics. 
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P«  Unitlaing  group  Interaction^ 

the  study  of  sequences  of  errant*  of  group  activity  would  be 
aided  greatly  by  a Method  which  would  sub-divide  sequences  into 
natural  behavioral  unite,  each  of  which  exhibits  internally 
homogeneous  behavior  which  is  dearly  different  fraa.  behavior  in  the 
preoeding  and  following  units. 

Unitiaatioo  could  presumably  be  accomplished  on  different  levels 
and  with  respect  to  maoy  types  of  data*  The  content  of  individual  contributions 
might  be  unitised,  for  example,  on  the  basis  of  logical  relevance  or  on 
the  basis  of  hidden  undercurrents  and  satisfaction  of  different  group 
or  individual  needs. 

Cur  method  of  unitislng  is  predicated  upon  the  assumption  that 
in  each  different  unit  different  sub-jroupe  form  to  express  the 
different  needs,  concerns  and  interests  of  tte  group.  If  we  are  to 
find  a series  of  several  minutes  during  which  one  part  of  the  group 
participates,  followed  fumed lately  by  a series  of  minutes  during 
which  another  subgroup  participates  va  should  assume  that  another 
approach  to  the  problems  of  the  group,  or  another  need  or  interest  is 

beginning  to  be  expressed  at  ti  e point  of  change*  "e  shall  call  such  a 
point  of  change  In  the  activity  of  the  group  a Turning  Point. 

Upon  glancing  at  the  different  spaakers  appearing  in  successive 
minutes  we  discover  that  only  rarely  can  we  immediately  discern 
Turning  Points.  V.'e  should  be  able  to  do  that  only  when  the 
participation  of  one  subgroup  is  foil  wed  by  the  participation  of  a 
totally  different  subgroup  without  transition  and  without 
interference  from  members  of  the  larger  group  who  do  not  happen  to 
belong  to  either  of  the  two  subgroups.  But  the  subgroup  structures 
and  participation  patterns  of  groups  are  usually  much  more  complex 
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It  la  possible  that  turning  points  mi£it  be  assigned  by  a 
process  of  trial  and  error.  But  this  nethod  should  be  our  last 
resort.  We  decided  to  develop  a procedure  with  well  defined 
operations  which  would  minimise  the  number  of  hunches,  judgments 
and  trials  which  a unit! ser  would  be  required  to  make. 

The  first  step  In  the  prooedure  is  to  determine  how  many 
different  participants  there  are  between  any  two  minutes  in  a 
sequence  of  minutes,  no  matter  whether  the  minutes  Immediately 
succeed  each  other  or  not.  In  order  to  do  this  we  count  the 
number  of  different  speakers  who  participated  during  each  minute. 
We  make  a note  of  it  and  then  proceed,  beginning  at  each  minute 
Independently,  to  add  to  the  original  number  each  new  contributor 
participating  in  succeeding  minutes.  For  example.  If  speakers 
6,3,  and  12  participate  during  the  first  minute,  8,  1,  6 in  the 
second  minute,  1,  6,  3 in  the  third,  and  12  and  13  in  the  fourth, 
our  chart  would  appear  as  follows: 


Ao«nmlat?  anx 
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Lnutes 
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1 
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1 
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8,1,6 
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3 

3 

1.3,6 
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3 
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12,13 

6 

6 

s 
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Observe  the  accumiiatiana  for  minute  yi.  Three  speaker?  have 
participated  during  the  first  minute.  In  the  second  minute 
speakers  number  1 and  6 are  added,  raisinp  the  total  to  five. 


In  the  third  adnata  no  nev  speakers  are  added,  and  the  total  number 
rrilm  five*  In  the  fourth  ad  mite  speaker  13  is  a new  speaker 
and  the  total  been—  s six.  The  Accumulations  for  minute  #2  begin  at 
ths  seoood  minute,  neglecting  the  speakers  of  the  first  minute. 

AkS  eo  on  in  the  euooeedlng  minutes.  If  ve  vast  to  knew  how  many 
different  speakers  have  participated  between  minutes  one  and  three 
inductee  we  should  look  at  the  Accuwolationa  Colom  for  minute  #1 
and  follow  It  dean  to  minute  three.  Where  ve  see  that  five  different 
apaakare  hare  participated.  Similarly,  four  speakers  have  participated 
between  minutes  2 mod  3 and  six  between  2 and  lu 

The  nowhere  of  aqjr  Accumulations  Column  are  bound  to  reach  a 
Unit.  The  theoretical  limit  is,  of  course,  the  total  membership 
of  the  group.  Upon  reaching  this  limit  the  numbers  most  repeat 
thsweelves.  nowever*  in  aLmoet  all  sequences  which  been 
unitleed  there  have  been  Accumulation  Columns  which  have  series 
of  repeating  numbers  at  much  loss  than  the  theoretical  limit 
(The  theoretical  limit  is  about  16} . This  may  be  called  a 
Vertical  Repetition.  Accumulations  Column  t/1  in  the  following  diagram 
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Tbs  mxflbsr  9 repeats  itself  five  times  in  this  cduina.  It  means 
'Ji&t  from  minute  ffl  to  minute  SS  new  speakers  join  the  participation 
from  minute  to  minute,  but  frcra  minute  fib  to  minute  i}9  no  new  speakers 
enter.  Therefore  tlie  indicates  the  following: 

1*  The  entire  period  fran  minute  if 1 t-o  minute  „l9  is  generally  more 
homogeneous  then  periods  where  no  such  repetition  occurs,  for  each  person 
who  speaks  after  minute  ffS  has  already  spoken  before  minute 

2.  The  number  of  speakers  participating  during  die  period  between 
minutes  $ end  9 is  either  equal  to  or  less  than  those  who  participated 

in  the  preceding  period. 

3.  The  mmbcr  c:  aperkrrs  who  participate  between  minutes  S and 

9 is  five  (as  indicated  in  Accumulations  Column  which  begins  at  nir.ute  ..'5) 
This  neons  thati 

(a)  That  the  participating  subgroup  decreases  in  size. 

(b)  Since  there  arc  fewer  people  in  the  second  5 minutes  than 
in  the  first  5 minutes,  it  is  likely  that  this  second  period 
is  senevhat  more  homogeneous  than  the  first  (although  less 
hamof’eneous  than  the  entire  9 rsinutex  period).  This  is 
borne  out  further  by  the  fact  thnt  there  are  sane  repeating 
combers  in  the  Accumulations  Column  beginning  at  minute  S- 

Generally,  we  can  say  tiion  th--t  if  the  number  oi'  speakers  between  the 
beginning  onri  ond  of  the  repetition  ic  much  leasthnn  the  number  being 
repeated  and  ii'  the  leriod  during  which  the  repetition  occurs  shows  some 
indication  of  being  horyogeneous  (i,e  - a slow  build  up  and  reoetitlon  of 
numbers)  the  point  at  which  tho  repetition  starts  ml(ftt  be  a Turning  Point. 
}<e  cannot  be  certain  of  this,  though,  for  two  reasons. 

Firstly,  wc  have  no  knouled;  e that  the  participation  preceding  the 
repetition  is  also  homogeneous  (so  thet  the  turning  point  represents  a 
real  break  of  the  pattern) . 
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Secondly,  ve  have  as  yet  no  way  to  tell  whether  the  pare  ceding 
unit  begins  at  nunber  1,  2,  or  3,  because  the  patterns  in  the 
columns  beginning  at  these  tines  is  essentially  similar.  In  other 
Hoards,  ve  are  not  yet  able  to  identify  the  period  whose  hcnogpnelty 
is  to  be  tested. 

To  deal  trith  these  questions  ue  make  use  of  the  fact  that  Horizontal 
Repetitions  exist.  In  the  dlagran  above  Horizontal  Repetitions  are 
exemplified  In  the  horizontal  row  at.  the  ninth  minute*  Let  us  look  at 
the  repetition  of  7's  in  that  row.  The  repetition  begins  at  the 
Accumulations  Column  which  starts  in  the  second  minute  and  ends  at  the 
Accumulations  Column  which  starts  at  the  fourth  minute*  Tills  indicates 
that  there  must  be  sene  speakers  who  participate  both  in  the  period 
between  minutes  2 and  h and  the  period  between  minutes  5 and  9.  This  is 
taken  as  evidence  of  homogeneity  of  the  period  between  minutes  2 and  9* 

We  shall  accept  then  that  the  period  beginning  with  the  minute  vfcoae 
Accumulations  Column  makes  the  first,  contribution  to  the  Horizontal 
Repetition  and  ending  with  the  minute  at  which  the  Horizontal  Repetition 
occurs  is  homogeneous. 

So  far  ve  have  shown  that  both  Vertical  and  Horizontal  Repetitions 
indicate  certain  aspects  of  homogeneity  of  a period.  There  is  a 
particular  combination  in  time  of  vertical  and  horizontal  repetition  which 
enables  unequivocal  identification  of  the  turning  point  between  units. 

V.’e  shall  now  discuss  this  canbinaticn  and  how  it  can  be  used  to 
determine  the  beginning  and  endings  of  units. 

The  combination  we  nave  referred  to  is  one  in  w .lcn  the  horizontal 
Repetition  occurs  at  the  beginning  cf  the  Vertical  Repetition 
(rather  than  at  the  end  of  the  ’'crtical  Repetition  in  the  example  r-lven) . 


This  establishes  that  the  periods  preceding  and  following  this 
Primary  Turning  Point  are  internally  hcr.openeous  and  are  different 
Iran  each  other* 

There  exist  Primary  Points  in  nbout  ninety  percent  of  all 
tuentr-nimrte  sequences  vh:  oh  have  seen  exenined.  (When  the  sequence 
is  s>:art,  very  much  less  than  t*  . y r.inutes,  the  likelihood  of  the 
appearance  of  a Primary  Point  is  lessoned.)  Jog  o-u't  on  pagB  32 

I 

V.e  have  found  that  fer  our  purposes  a block  of  repetition  of  three 
by  three  is  the  i.inimum  required  for  identification  of  a Priiaary  Point. 
Vhen  tlac  Primary  Point  is  cstabl  ished  the  task  becomes  much  easier 
far  now  we  have  a point  fren  which  to  start* 

The  point  at  which  the  Ft  rtical  Repetition  ends  and  the  Accuraolation 
of  new  8 pe alters  begins,  would  appear  to  . .ark  the  end  of  a unit.  Such  a 
point  we  si-all  call  a Secondary  Turning  .^oint/ 

The  preceding  unit,  which  ent'j  at  the  Primary  Point,  begins  with 
the  column  furtherest  to  the  left  In  the  Horizontal  Repetition.  This 
represents  another  type  of  Seconds'/  Turning  Point.  See  chart  on  page  32 
There  can  occur  False  Primary  Points.  Such  a point  would  appear 
with  a Vertical  and  a Horizontal  IU  petition  but  the  accumulation  of 
speakers  between  the  beginning  and  me  of  the  Vertical  Repetition  has  a 
value  dose  to  value  of  the  repeating  number*  This  would  mean  that 
exactly  the  same  speakers  have  participated  after  the  Primary  Point  as 


before  it* 


We  should  not  then  be  justified  In  pulling  that  point  a Turning 
Point*  However,  this  infaraation  indicates  that  the  period 
between  the  two  Secondary  Points  is  homogeneous  and  we  should 
be  justified  in  doosidering  that  period  a natural  tine  unit. 

The  unitlaing  operations  are,  then,  as  follows: 

1*  Calculation  of  the  Accumulations  Columns. 

2.  Determination  of  Primary  Points. 

3.  Determination  of  Secondary  Points. 

Um  Elimination  of  false  Primary  Points  and  automatic  definition 
of  natural  tins  units. 
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4f  the  "Subgroup  Method”  of  Unltising. 

Tte  observers  of  one  group  "uaitiaed"  the  meetings  themselves. 

To  do  tlris,  they  took  account  of  emotionality  bumps,  work  hasps,  chaujjes 
of  subject-natter  discussed,  diagnosis  of  hidden  agenda  periods  and  tlie 
like.  They  confirmed  their  impressions  of  phases  of  the  meetings 
tp  discussion  with  the  trainer  of  the  group.  A year  later,  the 
meetings  were  studied  Intensively  and  re-diagnosed.  At  this  tine 
about  a fifth  of  the  unitislng  decisions  were  changed  on  the  basis 
of  more  adequate  theorising. 

Ve  regard  the  units  so  defined  representing  as  vise  a set  of 
dbalsiooa  as  Is  currently  possible.  To  check  the  validity  oi  this 
simpler,  objective  "subgroup"  method,  the  units  selected  blind — 
by  it  were  compared  unit  for  unit  with  those  selected  by  the  observers. 

The  comparison,  for  meetings  VI,  VII,  XI,  XII  — the  first  U 
meetings  unitlaed  objectively,  is  as  fdllwsj 


Observers 

Thewry 

i 

ister* 

Uunber  of  minutes  unitised 

316 

316 

Number  of  end  points  given 

IP 

9 

Number  of  Turning  points  found 

28 

37 

Dumber  of  possible  porfeet  agreements 
on  Turning  points 

27 

Number  of  found  agreements  on  Turning 
Points  (within  one  minute) 

17 

Percent  Agreement  of  judgment:!  of 
turning  points 

63* 

Number  of  units  found 

37 

46 

Number  of  units  possible  to  agre^  upen 

36 

..u labor  of  found  agreements  on  peri odu  ) 

26 

ter-siit  agreement  on  identical  periods  (one  or 
more  ulta)  _ 

72?. 



Average  length  of  unit 

8r6  min. 

jeeebm 

average  length  of  agrood  upon  periods 


12.1nix 
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'Ihe  results  show  that*  63.1  of  the  possible  judgaents  made  as  to 
tee  ending  of  units  a creed  within  1 minute.  12%  of  the  possible 
periods  identified  b/  both  met.  ode  had  the  same  starting  and  ending 
paints*  The  disapreoMonts  were  due  to  differences  in  the  way  those 
cgreed  upor  /arioda  (averse®  12 .1"  lone)  were  further  broken  up 
into  smaller  units. 

In  view  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  "theoretical"  bases,  in  which 
selecting  breakpoints  to  the  nearest  minute  is  often  sheer  luxury,  it 
is  felt  that  this  objective,  blind  method,  based  only  on  knowledge  of 
who  talked  when,  should  be  adopted. 

It  is  also  believed  that  the  major  theoretical  assumption  can  be 
taken  as  proved:  with  each  change  of  quality  of  croup  experience, 
there  is  a new  pattern  of  participation. 


0*  Soantrialng  the  data,  for  interpretation  of  dynamics  during  a meeting 

In  line  with  the  bealc  theoretical  assumptions,  the  iuoat  si;  nif leant 
iafornatioa  about  the  :rroup  as  a whole  is  the  change  in  distribution  of 
energy  into  emotionality  and  work*  At  the  macroscopic  level  of  a two-hour 
meeting#  it  is  changes  in  the  roup  an  a whole  that  ve  wo'*ld  first  oe 
concerned  with.  The  j)ob  of  interpretation  is  to  explain  why  those  chair  ea 
banpennod* 

To  nrepare  for  interpretation,  each  unit  of  int*  ^action  is  plot  ted  on 
a raph  of  average  work  vs.  emotionality  per  contribution  d\irin^  the  unit. 

The  units  are  numbered  in  chronological  order,  and  connected  by  arrows  so 
that  they  can  be  followed  more  readily  through  the  wark-motionallty  field. 

Each  unit  is  located  as  a point  In  the  center  of  a rectangular  box. 

The  width  of  the  box  is  made  proportional  to  tiie  rate  of  interaction,  and 
the  height  of  the  boar  is  proportional  to  the  ranker  of  minutes  duration  of 
the  unit.  The  area  cf  the  box  thus  shows  how  many  contributions  are 
summarised  within  the  unit. 

Additional  information  is  to  be  placed  alongside  the  boxes,  after  ve 
have  decided  on  the  method  of  classification.  Such  additional  information 
might  include  the  specific  emotions  expressed,  the  participants,  "central" 
individuals,  etc* 

In  addition  to  this  graphic  summary  a survaary  of  content  for  each  unit 
is  helpful. 

One  of  our  basic  assumptions  is  that  variations  in  work,  motional  it,y  and 
interaction  rate  are  crucial.  Different  combinations  of  Iiigh  or  lew  work, 
emotionality  and  interaction  rate  reflect  dynanically  different  situations  in 
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variations  m these  tiu~co  bauic  iactors  can  be  represen  tea 


graphically,  ns  described  above  and  illustrated  on  the  following  page 
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The  graph  on  the  preceding  page  represents  the  ninth  day  of  Group  IV 
and  is  presented  here  as  an  illustration  cf  the  manner  in  which  natursl  units 
nay  be  represented  graphically  and  used  as  the  basis  for  interpreting  ,-roup 
process  on  a iacroscopic  level.  92  consecutive  minutes  were  rated  during  this 
day.  Application  of  Ben-Zeev’s  unitiaing  method  yielded  11  natural  units. 

The  interpretation  which  follows  is  based  on  information  contained  in  the  graph 
only. 


A general  inspection  of  the  ; raph  suggests  that  the  .neotinr  can  be  thought 
of  as  consisting  of  an  opening  phase  (units  1-6),  a brief  transition  (unit  7), 
and  a second  phaee  (units  8-11).  The  first  phase  is  characterized  by  relatively 
high  work  and  low  motional itya  while  the  second  .base  is  characterized  by  lower 
fork  and  higher  emotionality 0 The  transitional  unit— 7— 4s  crucial  to  this 
meeting.  We  can  assume  that  during  unit  7 the  roup  was  faced  with  3ofi©  problem 
which  it  coriLd  not  handle  and  which  precipitated  a movement  into  low  work  and  high 
emotionality  from  which  the  group  could  not  recover. 

To  discuss  these  units  in  more  details 

Units  1-3  represent  a consistently  high  work  level  with  emotionality 
relatively  low  and  Interaction  rate  moderate.  These  unite  represent 
high  level ? steadily  maintained  work  which  (probably)  involves  inte- 
grated and  supportive  emotionality.  During  these  first  three  units 
there  is  a slight  but  steady  increase  in  work  together  with  seme 
evidence  of  a heightened  expression  of  emotionality  and  a reduced  in- 
teraction rate.  This  suggests  that  ths  group  is  building  committment 
to  the  problem  with  which  it  is  concerned— that  this  is  an  emotionally 
real  problem  for  the  group. 

Unit  h maintains  the  same  high  level  of  work  and  shows  a further  increase 
in  emotionality.  During  this  period  the  group  can  tolerate  (and  assimilate) 
greater  expression  of  emotionality  without  losing  its  work  orientation. 

Vork  and  emotionality  are  vrell  integrated  and  mutually  supportive. 

Unit  $ represents  a breakdown  from  this  highly  integrated  levels  both 
work  and  emotionality  sharply  decrease  and  the  interaction  rate  goes 
up. 


Unit  6 represents  the  attempt  of  a few  persons  to  recover  a work  orientation 
wftleh;  dees  not  require  wuG  iiVt/O  f ration  or  expression  of  emotionality.  This 
is  an  attempt  to  check  the  direction  in  which  the  /nroup  is  going.  That  is, 
it  represents  an  attempt  to  :ove  the  :;rcup  away  from  cither  the  highly 
int<  rat'  d work  and  cr.oUoi'.ility  re prr..;ui*tcd  in  unit  II,  orthe  reduced  k 
and  d rt:  presented  iti  unit  m the  direction  ox  a , <-re  abstract,  lest 
'•.•notional  ,*  but  work  oriented  manner  of  handlin,  • “the  problem- 


Unit  ? re-iresente  a icveraent  back  to  a greater  expression  of  emotional  iy 
and  lower  work.  The  attempt  to  chanr  e tho  direction  of  the  group  \unit  6) 
bas  failed.  Moreover,  something  happens  during  this  unit  to  precipitate 
the  group  into 

Unit  8,  which  represents  a period  of  highly  individually  oriented  expression:* 
of  emotionality  (right).  This  is  a period  of  in  termer  Per  attack  and  co’.inter- 
uttack.  The  moderate  Interaction  rate  does  su:  ,-est,  however,  that  the  group 
is  not  out  of  control.  Members  are  still  listen  in,,  to  each  ether  but  have 
lost  their  group  orientation  and  are  expressing  Individual  hostilities,. 

Unit  9 shows  an  attempt  to  recover  by  reorganizing  the  problem  as  a . roup 
rather  than  an  individual  concem0  The  decrease  in  emotionality  suggests 
an  attempt  to  deal  with  tne  problem  on  a lore  abstract  or  intellectual 
level o 

Unit  10  indicates  that  this  attempt  i'ailoo  cx:cver,  unit  9 has  ••.ad  so-ae 
e£foct—it  opens  the  way  far  the  ‘-roup  to  deal  vdth  the-  oroblrn  in  a -.ore 
group  oriented  way,  while  at  the  sane  tine  expressing  c .oticnr.lity  freely. 

Unit  11,  the  final  period,  again  shows  the  group  reacting  in  tlie  direction 
of  lowered  work  and  greater  exotic  lality.  The  roup  ha3  not  yet  been  able 
to  recover  its  equilibrium  after  the  impact  ->f  unit  {,  nor  iwr  it  been  able 
to  find  a way  of  handling  the  situation  presented  in  unit  7o  The  high 
intoracticn  rate  in  unit  11  suggests  that  lenberc  are  pilin/  in  with 
affect-laden  st-tenents  q :ite  freely. 

In  the  following  section  ve  shall  present,  very  briefly,  a sumary  oi  the 

content  of  this  meeting,  so  that  the  reader  can  see  how  content  is  related  to 

r& 

the  in  t/ro  rotations  presented  above  and^thc  position  of  each  unit  cn  the  graph. 

Unit  It  General  discussion  in  which  most  group  members  participate!  us 
each  need  to  be  understood)  we  need  to  be  able  to  recc  nize  and  handle  our 
own  foelin^j  aro  we  as  & group  afraid  to  handle  emotional  problems?}  can 
ve  handle  emotional  problems? 

Unit  2 1 Member  16  introduces  a personal  problem*  "I  used  to  be  concerned 
about  my  status  in  the  group.  Mow  my  contributions  are  conditioned  by  the 
needs  of  the  >Toup0"  The  group  reassures  16  that  this  is  certainly  move- 
ment In  the  direction  of  maturity. 

Unit  3*  The  group  as  a whole  accepts  the  need  to  behave  maturely"  as  a 
problem  for  the  total  group-  "VJe  ou  ht  to  be  sale  to  handle  our  erotic. al 
problems  in  nature  ways."  They  ask  themselves  ? f they  can  rely  on  the  leader 
to  handle  emotional  problems  for  Uiera,  anu  a ree  that  such  problems  must  be 
liandled  by  the  total  group0 

Unit  i|*  This  seeios  to  be  a reaction  to  the  seriousness  and  intensity  of  ii;r- 
prc  ceding  unit.  The  thene  here  is  "Why  do  ve  }rt  so  involved?  Lo  really 
Ucui L tu  | et  50  involvou,  cuiC  'juiBCB  OuTSciVOS  In  5 position  Valid*  V6  ;iq.VQ 
to  handle  rmotiond  proulcn.9?n 


Unit  $t  The  group  answers  its  ov:n  question,  not  by  saying  '’v-8"  hut  by 
accepting  such  a problem  as  a legitimate  one  for  the  group*  rtetuber  12 
intr«x i-ces  a personal  concern*  nf^y  problem  is  that  i haven’t  felt  in- 
volved enough*"  The  rroup  begins  to  deal  with  12*3  problem. 

Unit  6 t The  leader  suggests  that  the  group  might  went  to  role  play.  He 
is  in  effect  offer  in.”  the  grou  p a way  of  dealing  with  such  emotional 
orohlGnc  oo  a more  abstract,  leas  real  t&nd  consequently  sr-i'er)  level* 

Unit  7<  The  group  does  not  respond  to  this  suggestion  but  returns  to  a 
direct  discussion  of  12*8  problem.  Before  the  £p*oup  is  well  started  on 
this,  however,  ♦‘ember  1 cones  in  with  a long  (txro-coinute),  intellectual, 
and  unrelated  cawoent  to  the  effect  that  "permissiveness  and  creativity 
are  vrry  close  to;  ether  ....o'1  (Sane  back- round  is  required  beret  1 ia 
the  associate  leader;  In  past  meetings  he  has  frequently  made  Ion,-  , 
intellectual,  hostile  interpretations  which  have  irritated  the  groxip  but 
x.'ith  wh:ch  the  group  has  been  una  .lc  to  deal.) 

Unit  dt  T'ds  is  a period  of  attack,  defense,  and  counter-attack  between 
iienher  1 and  several,  other  icrnbcrs  of  tnc  group. 

Unit  9»  ilcr.ber  9 introduces  the  probiaa  of  the  way  in  which  various  rolos 
become  stereotyped.  He  offers  himself  (a  preacher)  as  a case  in  pcir.t* 
This  appears  ij  i*  an  attempt  to  bundle  the  problem  of  Ikrober  1 in  an  of f- 
target,  abstract  way. 

Unit  10*  I 'ember  1 a;  --in  introduces  a hostile  interpretation*  "You  people 
are  satisfied  with  this  group  yet  soljb  people  feel  withdrawn*  X question 
the  effectiveness  of  a group  in  which  individuals  don’t  feel  involved." 
This  time,  in  the  face  of  attack,  Ue  group  rallies  and  oppresses  its 
own  3trcn"tht  "V'e’re  involved  in  a way  which  is  satisfy  in  to  us.n 

Unit  lit  V.ith  this  exoression  of  strength,  group  members  eacn.  express 
"Eheir  own  fed  in  s about  dra  er  It  "You  feel  thin  s differently*;  "You’re 
reducing  our  feelings  to  . omtulae."  etc.  :'.fter  this  rush  of  expression 
there  in  a long,  tense  silervee  and  the  rxriod  ends  in  a mass  i light  out 
of  the  room. 


Tlie  Prediction  of  Individual  Behavior  in  the  droop 

Since  the  situation  in  the  roup  is  characterized  in  modality 
tons,  tiic  neat  useful  information  for  prediction  of  individual 
performance  would  be  information  about  how  the  individual  reacts 
to  the  modality  situation,  tor  example,  when  the  -roup  is  fi4;htin::« 
does  be  tend  to  i'i'ht,  run  away,  become  immobilized,  etc. 

ftes5.des  knowledge  of  the  attractiveness  of  each  modality  for  the 
individual  (valency),  we  needed  ijifannation  a^out  "now  likely  and  in 
w-iat  ways  an  inc-.vidual  would  translate  impulses  into  overt  behavior 
in  the  rroup. 

To  ;ive  thi3  information,  a sentence  completion  test  was  constructed.* 
Fact  item  portrays  an  rnotionally-tinred  incident  or  condition  in  the 
Croup,  and  liplies  a problem  to  be  solved.  The  way  an  individual 
responds  to  the  proulcn  within  its  croup-emotional  nett  in  . should 
presumably  oe  an  index  to  Ilia  ehavior  ir*  s.*‘.ilai  real  situations 
in  an  actual  -roup. 
description  of  the  Text 

The  test  includes  iu  incomplete  sentences.  ilost  of  tiioso  urccont 
a vell-ccfinod  problematic  situation  in  a fyoup  and  require  the  subject 
to  project  his  reaction  to  the  incomplete  situation.  28  of  tnt  item 
stimuli  were  constructed  so  as  to  present  one  or  another  cf  f ve 


categories  or  xdalities. 

In  U»e  rea&iuing  16  items,  the  stimulus  is  less  clearly  defined 
and  i3  purposely  either  ambiguous  or  includes  more  than  one  identifiable 
modality.  These  16  items  are  especially  far  pur noses  of  "qualitative" 

fu*o4  j'  * Auv  u..^3  va  u.4^  uwuaxj.  wico  io  x-4.  x*u5  k*jT ci  v6u  in  tnc  CXaTTi ~x  (u  3 • 
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fairing 

<.®  fince  Jack  liked  none  members  wore  t.an  others,  he ^ 

9«  v/heii  he  reaiited  he  was  an  ry  at  Phil,  'Charles  

dependency 

lp.  when  the  loader  offered  to  help  him,  itete 

Fliflftt 

21  o v'er.  ry  attention  wondered  from  the  discussion,  I 

Work 

7<  ’.  hot:  ca:i  said  "let  us  et  to  the  problem",  I 

A semi  objective  seorin  system  was  aeviscu,  particularly  to  rate 
tnc  20  items  constructed  with  the  pure  uionic  stimuli.  'ihe  items 
are  scored  alon  three  dimensions: 

1.  Accent-non  accent,  ihat  is,  whether  t sr  ; nef  '"idual  accents 
or  rejects  1 '.r  stimulus  presented  to  h.un.  Acceptance  of  the  stimulus 
nean3  that  the  subject  operates  to  maintain  the  modality. 

When  the  subject  is  pi' e sen  ted  with  a firht  stimulus  ana  he  ‘-.’.aintaius 
tiie  fipht,  we  say  he  has  accepted  the  stimulus.  An  example:  "'..hen  the 

/jroup  disapproved  of  his  idea,  frank  shouted  at  them."  however  if  the 
subject  had  answered  "became  silent"  or  "looked  to  the  leader  for  help" 
we  would  say  that  the  subject  ‘and  not  accepted  the  t i.  ht  nodal ity. 

2.  Overt-covert.  In  accepting  or  rejecting  a particular  stimulus, 
subjects  nay  yive  evidence  of  an  additional  qualifying  nodalit:'.  .’or 
example  those  two  statements  trould  be  rated  acceptance  of  Pairing,  yet 
they  are  dif;erent.  partly  because  of  the  accompanying  overt  modality* 

then  Len  turned  to  roe,  I feltuood 

Then  Lcn  turned  lo  me,  I was  ^udjthat  w vrerr  roin.y  to  be  a t»vaci 

against  Uu  others- 


" u2 


The  first  statement,  was  a simple  maintenance  of  the  pairing  modality; 
whereas  the  second  statement  is  acceptance  of  fairing  for  the  purpose  of 
fighting  the  other  members . 

The  covert  column  in  the  sentence  completion  c/s  turn  refers  to  a 
modality  that  is  indirectly  expressed  or  cccmunicatcd  by  the  individual. 
Reliability  of  such  .j’id-Twnts  may  be  difficult  to  attain  because  the 
expression  is  indirect  and  the  judpaent  involves  some  inference, 
e,.  . ..hen  Harry  said  we  needed  help,  Martin,  11  felt  we  should  discuss 
t|C  theoretical  implications  of  group  diagnosxs  first."  Hri.s  is  a 
Tjependency  stimulus  which  would  be  scored  N cm- A coopt  of  D with  Overt, 
Work,  and  Covert  *11 'ht. 

3*  Manner  of  responding,  a hat  is,  whether  tic  subject  responds 
with  feeling,  action,  ideation  or  ambiguity.  fills  enables  us  to  tell 
whether  fnc  subject  is  liaulc  to  .•«  an  active  participant  or  not.  It 
also  furnishes  data  cn  whet  cr  the  subject  ’..ill  oe  active  or  introversive 
in  regard  to  a particular  modality. 

The  scoring  system  provides  a sad-objective  iicans  of  ranking  or 
comparing  subjects  with  regard  to  their  behavior  in  the  iToup  situation. 
It  serves  as  a first  "sensitizing"  step  to  ’'deeper”  interpretation. 

It  also  provides  a continuing  check  on  any  qualitative  analysis  that 
is  made  cc cause  it  sets  some  limits  on  extravagant  interpretations* 

The  sccrln,  system  was  subjected  to  a test  of  reliability 
between  scorers  in  a preliminary  study  or  bob  itod^rs.  Tho  average 
per  cent  was  found  to  e 06.2;  for  the  accept-non-accopt  judgments; 

7C.&1  for  the  feeling.  Action,  Ideation  configuration.  The  percentage 
agreement  on  the  covert-overt  judgment  was  much  lower,  ranging  from 
30-i;a.A  agree. icnt.. 
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aalfltlonghlp  beta won  teat  scares  and  observed  pcrtidr*»1on; 

The  relationship  between  Che  s cor  in,-  a /a  ten  and  tlx  ratiiif  aystr.*:. 

of  the  croup  ccoarvor  can  be  seen  by  the  following  cxarapLa.  A ».rtc:ice 

completion  teat  ires  ylvefl  to  five  subjects  and  scored  "blind”  - l’litee 

fir*  appeared.  Uter  in  « xoup-dioioe  experiaent.  fhe  following 

prediction  of  behavior  for  one  noober  ves  made  fretn  tho  sccrinc 

system  alone  (a  mere  reilncd  analysis  of  this  individual's  ’onhavior 

appears  in  tl*x  3e.  sU*noc  Ccnplotion  Ilanual^ : 

In  terns  of  the  tejt  totals,  , V.,  and  e*  appear  to  uc  the  ore 
important  modalities  tils  Individual  will  exhibit  in  the  , Troup. 
However,  only  ' . and  can  be  expected  to  appear  nost  important 
in  this  person’s  overt  behavior.  'ost  of  the  F appears  to  e 
contributed  by  the  covert  column,  .-.is  .neans  the  i is  less 
percept  able  more  indirect  in  behavior.  It,  is  possible  this 
indirect  . nay  he  perceived  by  a trained  observer,  but  probably 
not  by  a maivc  observer  or  member  of  the  ,qr oup- — u«  least  at 
first,  itairinc  ar.c  Work  arc  further  strengthened  as  liie 
. characteristic  modalities  by  the  fact  that  tlva  jr  eater  part  of 
their  total  score  cooes  Iran  the  modality  initiated  caLur.m. 

We  believe  that  it  tales  .ere  crsrr.y  for  an  individual  to  initiate 
a modality  than  to  accept  the  modality  'which  is  "set  up"  fur  him. 

Of  the  other  modalities,  it  soens  tiiat  1'1  ampears  occasionally; 
depOidtncy  is  relatively  unimportant.  I'ouever  there  ;s  another 
nod!  fl  cat  ion  to  be  rviHe:  With  such  a larpe  quantity  of  in  tha 

covert  column,  ocne  of  tills  f i.  ht  corJLd  be  expected  to  spill 
over  into  the  bch.iv;  or  of  the  rx:rsan  and  nossibly  be  overt  then 
the  subject  is  under  externally  strest-ful  conditions,  ''morally, 
however,  the  data  aeerv»  to  indicate  that  these  indirect  expression.' 
of  7 are  likely  to  apxar  in  conjunction  vi  th  mctli*  r nodality, 

Tlie  confi,'ruration  of  modal-’ ties  t'-is  individual  expressed  in  the 

xoup  is  seen  in  the  followin'  totals  (fable  y It  sp;«srs  that  U>c 

rat  Inc  by  tha  observers  follows  Uic-  sa  ic  pattern  an  shewn  by  the 

sentence  completion. 

\ validity  study  In  which  tlie  ! uuividual  'described  above  served 
an  one  of  five  subjects  is  be  in:-  completed?  Hospital  Clinicians 


A Preosred  by  or  of.  ay  stock  and  Ida  lielntr. 
^ 'ty  rhilii?  ri’adolph  and  Ida  Hcintz 


a-.v  r»ie:'i . clinicians  (I,e.,  ^ople  fr-.il.1.ar  with  Dion‘s  franswork) 
dcscri.'d  each  subject  by  Lorting  . cards  alon^  a nriost  like"  to 
"least  like1’  continuum.  Their  only  source  of  Information  rar  the 
.ientenoe  Co. i'lction  Tost. 

Tbo  Q sort  utilized  a factorial  design  based  on  the  Dionic 
modalities.  The  factorial  design  had  both  overt  and  covert  expressions 
or  each  of  tljc  modalities  built  into  it,  and  t’ms  periLtted  a fairly 
refined  interpretation,  "’or  example^  the  evert  and  covert  elements 
in  the  responses  of  the  subject  described  above  were  most  frequently 
characterised  a3  a ?f  combination.  That  is,  tiie  clinicians  saw  overt 
pairing  and  covert  fight  as  most  characteristic  of  tills  individual. 

Observers  who  had  been  present  at  tlie  -roup  choice  experiment 
in  which  these  five  subjects  participated  (and  vriic  I*ad  rated  tho 
meeting)  also  described  each  men’icr  by  throwing  the  i*  cards.  These 
observer  descriptions  constituted  the  reality  criteria  th  which 
the  cl  Lucians*  3orts  were  ccrpared.  T^iis  cu.stituted  a :d,  hly  rigorous 

of  tne  predictive  capacities  of  the  Sentence  Completion  TG3t, 
since  the  clinicians  were  required  to  predict  actual  :**! .avior  in  a 
specific  situation,  for  which  precise  validity  criteria  were 
available;  in  addition,  tne  instrument,  used  per  lit  ted  strict 
statistical  comparison. 

The  results  indicated  tiiat  a good  diagnostic  clinician  could 
predict  to  the  «<X)1  level  the  major  modality  that  toe  individual  is 
1 tost  likely  to  express  and  that  modality  least  likely  uo  appear  for 
it  out  of  the  5 subjects  This  not  only  increases  our  confidence  in 
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but  alSu  may 


be  interpreted  as  a further  inclination  of  the  i tucrtar.ce  rf  the 


personality  variable  or  individual  valency  in  group  interaction, 
since  prediction  of  the  type  used  in  this  experiment  is  de pc nuent 
upon  doninanoe  of  the  personality  configuration  as  a determinant 
of  behavior  in  the  group. 


dorapoaltion  ca  the  ^-oupt  “'valency*  Sub^youp 

The  foregoing  discussion  ap  jroachos  an  urxiarstandini..  of  gro up 
nehrvicr  frcn  knowledge  of  the  personality  characteristics  of 
And  1 victual  members-  Mb  would  like  to  outline  anot'  cr  approach.. 

*n  bills  approach  we  are  concerned  nainly  with  the  alig&aents  and 
affinities — -the  Inter-relationships — -which  exist  between  and 
among  raennerso  We  eschew  the  term  sub-groups  for  describing  these 
associations  of  i.ieobers  in  favor  of  "patterns  of  intcr-relatior.nhj.p‘» 
uecause  the  tern?  sub-group  connotes  a per  uanence  of  structui-c  arid 
ai.'Su  enoss  on  the  ->nrt  of  it’s  r.crbors  th-'t  doe 3 not  necessarily 
onat'acterize  these  intcr-rolationfihip  patterns.  If  we  vere  avaro 
of  the  nature  and  the  bases  of  these  patterns  we  could  understand 
with  greater  clarity  and  insijfct  the  activities  and  processes  of 
group  life. 

When  we  proceod  to  explore  such  a problem  within  a Bionic 
theoretical  frsnev;ork  the  concept  of  valency  iX'.ccncs  central.  By 
valency  vie  mean,  (a)  the  propensity  of  an  individual  to  oe  attracted 
to  a modality  state  and  (b)  th-.h  individuals  with  similar  propensities 
will  operate  together  in  some  fashion  to  sustain  that  modality  state. 
Thus  by  our  definition  we  have  indicated  that  members  with  a similar 
valency  for  a modality  should  enter  sane  pattern  o'  intcr-rel ati.onship 
to  foster  tills  modality. 

The  balance  of  this  paper  will  be  concerned  with  a discussion  cf 
tr.e  techniques  utilized  and  the  typos  of  data  they  reveal. 

he  havo  used  tiie  Sentence  Cor.plet.ion  Test  to  obtain  valency  date, 
on  youp  members.  This  test  can  give  us  either  a quantitative  score 
of  valencies  or  it  can  indicate  .ic.  r qualitative  information* 


VMU*  htiVk.-  so  ic  confidence  in  the  validity  of  these  measures  of 
valency*  to*.  test  itself  does  not  pro ■ .oe  us  with  a picture  of  the 
valency  relationships  among  members  in  the  group.  We  are  interested 
in  devising  a way  to  study  the  communal  ities  of  valency  which  may 
exist  anon,.-  members.  To  deal  •-  .th  tr.is  problem  we  utilised  the 
Sort  vcclmique.  A 1 Sort  oesic^d  uy  Lorct  r,*  Stock  and  David 
Rosenthal  was  administered  to  two  of  the  groups  at  Bethel  (Ooupe  I 
ar»c  IV) . The  instrument  contains  60  items  descriptive  of  corrnon 
roup  situations.  I he  group  situations  were  classified  -under  the 

modalities— fit;ht,  fli^it,  dependency,  and  pairing and  two  additional 

opposing  states,  counter-pairing,  and  counter-de tendency.  There  were 
ten  items  far  each  of  the  six  categories.  An  example  of  the  items  in 
each  category  is  here  included: 

Dependency  - "hiked  to  appear  in  a good  li.  ht  in  relation  to  ,raup  leader". 

Counter-bc pendency  - "Inclined  to  assume  a directive  role  in  the  roup." 

Pairing  - ’Tnjoyed  personal  interchanges  with  one  or  two  particular  members." 

Counter-pair ing  - "Felt  that  social  relationships  wore  too  intimate." 

Fight  - "Critical  of  other  riaubers. " 

.Tight  - "Tried  ,iot  to  shew  his  true  feelings." 

The  group  member  was  asked  to  sort  these  items  in  a specific 
distribution  which  ranged  from  items  hs  thoujit  to  be  most  like  him  to 
t :ose  that  wore  least  like  him.  In  analyzing  these  data  each  u Port 
was  examined  to  deter  line  how  the  individual  vras  inclined  to  see  h inseif : 
t! Is  is  taken  as  an  index  of  his  valency.  Our  p-oroose  ! ewever  was  to 
discover  t '.e  valency  inter-relationships  in  the  :Toup.  Consequently 
we  a. ployed  the  standard  1 technique  of  Stephenson  and  intcr-cor related 
the  individual  «<  Sorts  then  factor  analyzed  the  correlation  matrix  and 
rotated  the  factors.  The  results  cf  these  statistical  manipulations 
are  shown  in  Pi,  are  1 and  Figure  2 . An  examination  of  tiiese 

Figures  shows  that  thr*  tun  4 roups  differ  in  the  character  of  t eir 
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factor  distributions.  Ihe  most  obvious  difference  is  that  in  Or  cup  IV 
nearly  everyone  is  found  on  isctar  ‘‘A*1  and  it  craerges  as  a sort  of 
•crjeral  factor  cr  "g".  In  fact  there  are  only  two  persons  vho  arc 
not  or.  "A",  and  one  of  the®,  l\as  a ru?  stive  correlation  (-A}. 

-e  t.-ould  expect  tiiat  there  is,  within  such  a group,  a well  formulated 
set  of  behavioral  biases.  In  Group  "I”  we  do  not  find  any  such  ngn  but 
rather  a r and  cm-loolcinr  distribution.  ^ven  at  this  first  stage  of 
analysis  we  can  see  th-it  the  Q got  / i3  demonstrating  sene  sort  of 
differences  between  the  two  ;Toupsn 

The  next  step  is  to  organize  these  data  into  icnoj-eneous 
groupings  t/’uch  we  call  clusters-  be  select  out  all  persons  who 
are  on  factor  "A"  exclusively  ari  put  them  in  a cluster,  then  \.e 
select  out  all  who  are  on  both  'A"  and  nCtt  and  put  them  in  a 
duster  and  so  forth.  The  firsv  two  columns  of  ri,  ure  3__  and  7i  -ure  L 
rive  us  tills  information.  T.:e  c iffci’cnces  between  the  two  groups  now 
become  r.orc  apparent.  In  7i  ure  3 ;;e  see  thet  over  one  t.  drd  of  t o 

group  are  eacdtsively  "A"  lie  tor  people  one  tiiat  two  of  the  cl  us  Lers 

liavo  only  one  person  in  theza.  *.c  ter,  also,  t .at  all  t'.vc  combi  nation 
clusters-— two  factor  clusters — -have  "A"  as  one  of  the  factors. 

’.hen  vv  inspect  group  "I",  however,  :.v  fine!  buat  *nstead  of  one  factor 
heavily  populated  \:e  find  tliat  each  factor  has  equal  reorcsentation, 
there  belnt.  fvur  persons  in  cadi  of  the  "A”,  "3",  ana  "C"  clusters. 

. tit-  two  factor  clusters  it  i.  interesting  tc  note  t m thtxc  is  no 
one  on  the  "A3"  cluster.  .:ds  leads  us  to  surmise  that  the  "A"  and  n3" 

factor  for  tliio  group  nay  be  in  sane  way  antithetical. 

The  next  step  in  the  i technique  is  to  identify  tlie  nature  of  these 
dusters.  Tills  Is  done  by  conparinctitihe  individual  Q forts  of  tie  members 
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of  any  cluster.  Ifcr  co  doing  one  can  discover  which  items  have 
oc;  cributcd  to  the  comunolity  which  led  to  die  enorgoiics  of  the 
clusters.  JUnee  all  the  items  are  coded  for  Modalities  \re  can 
readily  determine  the  modality  characteristics  of  the  cluster.  lids 
is  indicated  in  _ >.  and  1 for  the  two  groups.  In  audition, 

by  inspecting  the  content  of  the  it*ng  which  contribute  to  the 
canmmality,  it  is  possible  to  naicc  an  interpretation  or  t.iie  nature 
of  the  corn  on  self  “-concept  in  each  cluster.,  A thumbnail  description 
is  given  In  the  same  table.  The  i nterpretations  possible  arc  more 
extensive  vhan  indicated  here. 

In  respect  to  the  last  two  columns  for  Qroup  "TV",  Flnre  h 
wc  see  that  the  "A"  factor  which  lias  been  identified  as  Counter-pairing 
alone  with  r'li.ht  and  Dependency  is  operating  in  all  clusters  but  one- 
The  "A"  factor  is  interpreted  as  a concern  over  e.x>tionality  ir  a 
group  situation  am  a preference  fox'  control.  A : icdianisn  far  dealing 
v'uth  e ..oti Quality  is  tiie  maintaining  of  ..roup  centered  orientation, 
hhilo  lii  cf  the  people  cx-iibit  f-ctor  "A",  only  six  of  them  arc 
exclusively  nAn.  The  "AB",  "AC"  and  "A-C"  people  tend  to  exhioit 
co .e  nocxfication  in  self-concept.  The  "Ad"  people  manifest  some 
resistance  to  confer  lity.  The  "AC"  people  have  greater  tolerance  l'cr 
emotionality  than  the  sure  "A",  whereas  the  "A-C"  people  are  wore 
highly  traumatized  by  eiotion  than  the  ourr  "A".  The  perron  and 

"-AC"  per soi  are  both  unique  in  the  ,Toup»  The  latter  is  able  to 
handle  e.ot  tonality  -and  is  actively  leader-A3piring  in  his  self-concept, 
whereas  the  n-h"  person  As  confused  and  ha3  no  resource  or  style 
for  handling  either  .is  ctm  emotion  or  that  of  others  in  the  , rc up. 

;>  night  summarize  the  tialysis  of  tin?  < roup  by  suggesting  tiiat 
it  xs  ma-idy  concerned  with  aspects  oi  counter-pairm;:. 


When,  vs  lock  at  Croup  "I  we  see  that  cQ.ua ternAw  is  made  up  of 
people  who  consciously  attempt  to  be  central  people  in  the  > roup 
and  have  sane  conflict  around  their  relation  to  the  designated 
leader.  The  SB«  people  are  aggressive  tenrards  those  making 
leadership  bids  and  try  to  circumvent  this  by  pairing  against- 
such  persons.  This  means  that  the  aAn  and  "Btt  clusters  are 
incompatible  in  their  self-concepts.  The  ,?C”  persons  are  quite 
traumatized  by  emotion  and  are  neutral  in  their  position  and 
assive  in  their  outlook.  Going  along  t/ith  the  lear  ership 
epresenrs  the  path  of  least  resistance  for  them.  The  significance 
of  the  rosence  of  nABw  cluster  is  heir  htened  by  the  f ore;  oing 
statements  about  "A”  and  nB”.  The  nAC  people  and  the  n:JCa  people 
have  seme  overlap  of  self-concept  but  the  "AC”  cluster  has  as 
members  persons  who  are  concerned  lest  they  loefe  status  in  a 
power  struggle  and  are  willing  to  accept  the  leadership  to 
riintain  the  status  quo  and  their  positions  in  the  :roup0  The  **3Cn 
people  like  the  nGa  arc  upset  by  c xtionality  but  occ  t ’ :cnseive3 
as  reacting  to  their  dtscwifort.  l.heii  ve  examine  items  classified 


as  "Least  Like"  for  ni> Gn  and  :MJGa  ;xsople  re  find  that  tlx  "AC**  people 
:iavc  in  costaon  as  ” east  Like’1  x-fcat  is  "Most  like"  for  tie  "1"  cluster — - 


that  is  to  say*  HJi  'bt  to  seen  ps  least  characteristics  of  them.  In  the* 
case  of  the  nI3CK  cluster  the  items  "Least  Like"  for  them  are  "Most  Like" 
far  the  nAn  cluster— -hat  is,  the/  see  as  least  characteristic 
particularly  ccunter-piiring  and  counter-dependency.  This  last 


observation  tends  to  a* id  internal  consistency  to  the  structural 


analysis  that  ve  have  attempted.  In  summary  wc  vo»ild  say  that  the 
leader  snip  aspirations  oi  the  "A"  duster  could  be  the  central  urojicn 


To-  the  group  ju:J  that  the  other  'clusters 


loricate  Leu  react  to 


- 
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such  a situation.  This  t on  would  be  iriiat  we  mirht  call  a 
dyepfin^enc^-countepjdepende . 'ey  rroup  whereas  Group  17  was 
primarily  a couiter-pairirigjpairirg  «.  roup. 

Thir  :Oyr  • •>•'•  oat:;  ot»taii:..-d  frai  the  THort  technique 

constantly  forces  on  the  reader  the  speculation  of  whether  any  of  this 
ccrar.unality  of  self-concept  material  has  reflection  in  the  actual  croup 
situation.  This  has  yet  to  ae  ricarously  investigated  but  we  do  have  two 
findings  tl:?t  rive  us  confidence  that  such  is  the  ease.  The  first 
finding  is  t.:at  the  central  people  in  the  --roup  I are  the  sane  people 
who  are  in  duster  ”An.  In  fact  one  of  these  people  was  the  designated 
leader.  then  addin/’  up  the  participation— tiie  number  of  contributions--*- - 
of  the  members  for  the  three  week  period  it  c.ierred  that  the 
non- participants"  ie.  those  who  contributed  the  least — -were  the 

if 

members  of  (The  Slight  people  which  we  termed  passive)  cluster  (?CH. 

The  actual  figures  on  t'.iis  arej  Averare  number  of  contributions  for  C -62* 
Average  for  A -1S9  and  the  froup  average  was  13',.  he  would  of  course  be 
interested  in  investigating  many  other  hy  wtheses  whichvare  logically 
derived  frau  the  structure  of  the  rroup  as  derived  frem  the  Q Sort. 

In  particular  wo  would  wonder  if  tne  \i  people  did  tend  to  fijjht  the 
A people  and  whet nor  they  tended  to  pair  with  the  othersc  - ould  the 
A people  tend  to  oe  followed  by  the  13  people:  houlu  the  C people  only 
participate  in  very  "safe"  situations? 

Techniques  for  invest i-ntinj  such  hypotheses  )uive  already  been 
sugipstod,  Ben-hebv’s  method  of  unitizinj  is  in  fact  determined  by 
stability  of  participation  patterns,  if  we  consider  Thelen's  method 
of  rraphic  a-ialysis  we  note  that  each  box  represents  a behavioral  unit,  (P.3l) 


I 
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1 ''or  tills  unit  wc  can  deter  line  uho  am  the  participants,  vi.at  way  the 
nature  of  titc.  modalities  exprossod  and  froa  the  content  \;e  can 
cate  oriae  the  nature  of  the  topic,  ’..ith  such  iuicrraatlon  it  should 
ee  ocssible  to  test  hypotheses  like  those  above.  Should  we  find 
tint  the  self -concept  data  bears  a relationship  to  ;;roup  ochavior 
then  we  feel  that  we  have  opened  up  the  pose  Lb  Hit y of  understand ; nr 
the  dynamic*  of  ^n-cups  as  the  interplay  of  con  inant  valency 
patterns  and  affiliations. 
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Leaner  aspiri  g, conflicted  regard!  g 
designated  leader. 

Firnt  leaner  aspira  ts  ad  pair  with 
others  a.’ai  st  then. 

Avoids  e-notio  .ality, passive,  eutral, 
accepts  leaders. 


n. « l } Ft«,p. 

i • » C— J , G-D  Actively  try  to  prevent  dishanno  y. 


Concerned  with  own  role  ir.  group.  Aooept 
loaders  to  or© serve  status  wo. 
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Ft. Factor; 
P.-Ft,(A  Factor) 


Controlled, conforming  - avoidance  of 
emotionality. 

Sorrio  resistance  but  aocepta  oo  of 
Factor. 

Desire  to  pair  but  acceptance  of 
A Factor. 


G~p,  (Fl.  iA  Factor)  withdrawal  from  emotion  a:td  interaction 

with  others  more  tha.‘  A Factor  oeorle 


Fl. » P*» C-P 


Confuseu  fear  of  cnotio 


Ft.  , p. 


Active,  Leader  aspiri i g 


iioyt  3 tops  lr>  .iesearch. 

Ihri  tiro  aa^lor  objects  of  research  are  aevclopmer  t cl  :;if*U:*xlfCL 
ana  femulut-loii  of  theory . The  latter  subdivides  into  the  successive 
redefinition  concepts  in  terns  of  their  relations  tc  each  other, 
and  the  production  of  substantive  generalizations  useful  for  guiding 
conduct!  of  leadership,  training,  organization,  and  the  like.  The  most 
appropriate  required  developments  arise  from  the  problc..is  and 
opportunities  opening  up  through  prior  research  and  from  the  reformulated 
definitions  of  goals. 

V.ith  the  development  of  the  above  described  methodology  and  findings, 
a larflB  number  of  possible  problems  become  clearly  identifiable  as 
realizable  objects  of  inquiry.  Sane  of  these  are  listed  below.  The 
asterisks  indicate  the  problems  we  intend  to  work  on  next. 

1.  The  rigorous  application  of  the  method  of  sequential  analysis- 

microscopic  level of  group  process  to  much  untreated  data  in  hand. 

a.  To  establish  the  personality  variables  most  useful  for 

prediction  of  individual  role  in  situations  defined 
by  relationships  among  F,  U,  and  I 

*b.  To  identify  types  of  "oentral  persons”  anc  the  functions 
they  play  under  different  conditions  of  F,  and  I. 

c.  To  describe  the  character  of  interventions  by  trainers,  and 
to  describe  the  assumptions  on  which  their  training 
policies  appear  to  c based.  To  describe  the  effects 
erf  the  ~roup  of  various  types  of  leader  behavior  in  a 
variety  of  group- task  conditions. 

2.  The  rigorous  application  of  the  method  of  sequential  analysis- 
macroecopic  level— to  much  untreated  data  in  hand 

•^a.  To  discover  conditions  prevailing  during  major  oidfts  of 
units  with  respect  to  and  E dimensions . 

b.  To  study  relationships  between  V.  and  F versus  interaction 

rate,  using  the  latter  as  an  index  of  available  energy 


c.  to  study  further  the  relationships  between  the  participation 

of  "psychological  subgroup"  versus  various  W and  Z 
conditions. 

d.  To  describe  the  functions  performed  for  the  groups  in  . fiction 

to  problem-solving  by  pure  factor,  and  two  factor,  ......  'roups 

e.  To  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the  dynamics  of  p'oa.j 

operations  can  be  adequately  perceived  as  essenti&jJ.y 
the  result  of  shifts  in  inter-subgroup  cocpo ration 
and  conflict. 

*f.  To  study  the  \i  and  E conditions  affecting  the  rate  of 
build  up,  stability,  and  rate  of  disinte Ration  of 
subgroups  as  uncovered  by  the  subgroup  method  of  uni. sizing. 

3.  The  analysis  of  the  development  of  group  culture  through  further 

uoo  cf  the  ^ sort-factor  method  (Portlier  experimentation) 

a.  To  ascertain  the  relationships  between  initial  factor  .pattern 
and  probable  directions  of  change. 

bo  To  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  consistently  applied  training 
methodology  influence  the  development  cf  the  factor- pat tern 
culture. 

»U.  The  development  of  methods  for  composing  groups  for  maximum 

efficiency  in  training,  learning,  action,  etc.,  in  limited  task 

situations  (Further  experimentation) 

a.  To  test  the  implications  of  the  "temperamental  protagonist" 
or  milieu  therapy  idea. 

b„  To  test  the  imnl; l cations  of  the  •' central  person"  theory  in 

relation  to  e:aercence  and  distribution  of  "natural  leadership 

$.  The  exploration  of  the  development  of  relationships  between 

Individual  modality  preferences  (,>cr3oiaiity) , the  formation  of  ’’psychological 

subgroups  (**  sort  factor),  anc.  sociometric  sub  roups. 


:;-a.  Through  c'.upar-  sons  of  group  structure  as  induced  from.  t;.»  ir 
various  aooroaches 


b.  Through  stuay  of  interpersonal  feel 4 n • (tele)  recorded  by 

participants  during  the  meeting  in  defined  task  situations 

c,  Through  study  of  interpersonal  feeling  reported  by  participants 

using  dloom's  method  of  stimulated  recall. 


